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Three Dialogues concerning Liberty. $vo. 28. Dodfley. 


If, amidft the rage of political difpute, and the clamours of 
party-prejudice, the ftill, fmall voice of reafon may be heard; 
we fhould wifh to recommend the perufal of thefe dialogues, on 
the’prefent popular fubje& of Liberty, to the attention of the 
Public. We do not, indeed, remember to have met with a more 
fober, difpaftionate and judicious inveftigation of natural, civil, 
and religious LIBERTY, than in the Dialogues before us. 

In the frf?, the author treats of natural liberty, in the difcuf- 
fion of the natural impulfes or laws of human nature ; the natural 
equality of mankind and the fenfe of ju/fice, arifing from that 
equality : drawing from the whole, the line, by which the liberty 
of human actions ought to be circumfcribed, in the following 
inferences. 

* Firft, No man can ju/fly violate or tranfgrefs thofe laws, which are 
neceffary to the propagation, continuation, and {upport of our f{pecies, 
with the greate/t advantage poffible. 

** Secondly, No man can ju/tly violate the laws of humanity, or all 
thofe propenfities, which would prompt us to a benevolent, humane, 
and reafonable treatment of each other. 

** Thirdly, No man can ju/tly tranfgrefs thofe bounds, which juftice, 
regulated by the laws of human nature, doth determine to be the true 
meafures of the rights of mankind, to the pofleffion of property of 
any fort whatfoever. 

‘* Fourthly and laftly, That the nearer men approach to a perfect obe- 
dience of all, to all thofe laws, the nearer they will approach to that 
jut natural equality, and that ju/t liberty, which would refult from the 
equal fubjection of all men to the fame natural laws: and that the idea 
of perfect human liberty is a perfeét and exact obedience of all, to all 
thofe laws.”” 

The final inference, concluding this dialogue, therefore, is 
that «* Nature is no lefs an enemy to Licentiou/nefs than hhe is to 
Tyranny.” 

In the fecond dialogue, this mafterly writer treats of the /fate 
of Nature, and the rife of civil government. 
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** As for thofe, fays he, who are fo very curious in their refearches, 
concerning the /laie of nature, as to confider man as a being abftra@ed 
from focisty, and naturally unfociable; as an individual totally uncon- 
need with his fellow-creatures, we may leave them to the enjoyment 
of their own fpeculations ; which, notwithfianding the difcovery of a 
* wild boy or two, are entirely vain and chimerical ; becaufe men never 
have, naturally, exifted in fuch a ftate at any time whatever.—l nodded 
affent. 

‘© When, continued he, we difcourfe of men, as being in the /late 
of nature, to diftinguith their manner of exiftence, before their enter- 
ing into any formal government ; it is a phrafe, which may ferve very 
well for that purpofe : but if we conceive, (and it 1s generally fo con- 
ceived) that as foon as men fubmit themfelves to government, they are 
no longer in their natural fate, it ic a very great miflake.—Ic is true, 
they have varied the flate they were in, before their fubmiffion to go- 
vernment, but that variation does not induce an annihilation of the 
laws of nature ; or, in other words, it does not make void the /late of 
nalure, confidered as a ftate, in which men lived obedient to the true 
Jaws of nature, not enforced by political government: it is the inju- 
tious part of the flaie of natuye, (which arifes from the want of fome 
certain and fufficient power, to enforce an equal and due obedience to 
the Jaws of nature) that men mean to get rid of, by fubmiflion to po- 
Jitical government.—Ail the other parts of the flate of nature, they 
mean to preferve by that very fubmiilion.—So that when men enter 
into political goverament (if upon right principles) they are as much 
in the jiaie of nainre, as they were before they entered, with this dif- 
ference anly ; that by the force of a good government, the laws of their 
nature will be preienved in much greater purity, than they could be in 
the flate of nature for the want of that force.—So much for the /late 
of naure, goniideyed in this particular light. 

** Bat for my part, T cannot but think it a very unphilofophical 
diflinction, to fuppole men to be out of @ flate of nature, when they 
fubmit themfzlves to government ; or indecd ever to fuppofe them to 
be out of their natural ftate at all, unlefs when they violate the true laws of 
their nature; and that we know they frequently do, under government, 
as well as before their fubmiftion to government. 

** Now if the violation of the true laws of human nature, do (as 
being an anti-natural thing) put men into an unnatural fate; and if tq 
correct and rcform fuch violations, be ta reduce men to their natural 
Jiate aga ; and if that can only be effeétually done by the help of 
good government, muft we not conclude, that the true end of govern- 
ment is to keep men in their natural fate? And that men, under fuch 
goverment, are really much more in a natural ftate than they were, 
when under no government at al! ? 

** It has ever appeared frange to me, continues the fpeaker, ta 
hear men talk of man, as being mm the flale of nature, or not in the flate 
of nature, in the fenle ufually affixed to thefe phrafes. Much ambi- 
guilty would hive been avoiccd, if the words, * Man in his natural 
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* flate, or not in his natural ftate,’ had been employed.—When any 
other fpecies of animals is made a fubject of enquiry, we always treat 
of it, as being in its natural flate.* And we very juftly determine 
that to be the natural flate of any {pecies of creatures, which is found 
to be confonant to the true laws of its nature: and as far as the mo- 
tives or actions of any creature, be diffonant to the fame laws (by 
whatever means fuch diffonance arife) fo far muft they be deemed un- 
natural, and the creature out of his natural ftate-—Now were we to 
make man a fubje& of enquiry on the fame ground, I apprehend 
much perplexity would be avoided ; and we fhould be much more 
likely to underftand his true natural fate.” 

Proceeding on this ground of enquiry, he concludes, that 
‘ man, in a favage or uncultivated ftate, is in the loweft ftate 
of human nature ; that which approaches the neareft to the ftate 
of the brute creation ;” and, of courfe, the fartheft from that 
which is peculiar to his fpecies. 

** To fuppofe, continues he, men to be out of their natural flale, as 
foon as they begin to form plans of government, and to invent the 
uleful and ornamental arts of life, is as irrational as to fuppofe ants 
out of their natural flate, when they ftore up their hoards againft win- 
ter; or bees, when they conftract combs for their honey. 

‘* A creature formed as man is, with fuch faculties, fenfes, and 
mental powers, is by nature moved, according as particular circum- 
itances arife, to form and to fubmit himfelf to political inftitutions ; 
and to invent and cultivate arts ufeful and ornamental to life, and ne- 
celfary to his well-being. This indeed is done in a progreffive way, 
from a flate of barbarity to a flate of refinement and elegancy. He 
feldom continues long in any certain fate. Sometimes his progrefs in 
improvement is quick, {ometimes very flow, becaufe it much depends 
on favourable circumftances, and on the aufpicious fituation of things. 
In the leaft cultivated, or favage period of his exiflence, he is a very 
neceflitous creature, and his time and faculties muit be almoft intirely 
engrofled in providing for fuch wants as are too preflirg to be neglected. 
In fach a ftate he can have but littic leifure for contemplation and re- 
fledion; and from the rudenefs of things about him, his ideas mult 
be few, and his views fhort and confined. In his progrefs toward 
2 more improved fiate, his urgent wants becoming more eafily pro- 
vided for, and finding more time for the exercile of his mind, he 
proceeds on, ftep by ftep, to the difcovery of all the arts and {ciences 
fubfervient either to the utility or the ornament of life, until at length 
he arrive at the moft refined and polifhed ftate ; from which it has 
been the ufual courfe of things to decline again into barbarity. Now, 
were we inclined to determine upon any oue period in this progrefs, 
asb1g more properly the natural late of man than any other, where 

Kk mult 





* This is not univerfally true. Tie celebrated Buffon affirms, that our 
fheep, in Particular, are very far removed from their natural {tate : a poli- 
tion which he maintains with great plaufibility of argument. Not that the 
exception, although it might be extended to other fpecies of brute auimals, 
aifects that of the prefent weiter relpecting the ttate of man. Rev. 
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muft we fx ?—To fay particularly feems difficult, anfwered 1.—-Muft 
it not be juft at that period, interrogated he, when his condu& is moft 
conformable to the true laws of his narure >—It muft, anfwered I.— 
Perhaps, continued he, that may not be in the moft refined flate ; 
and I think we are fure it is not in the moft rude: but at whatever 
intermediate period it may be judged to exift, in all flages above or 
below that period, man will be more or lefs in Ais natural /tate, accord- 
ing as he approaches to, or recedes from, this conformity to the laws 
of his nature. And this is what I think, concerning the natural /lale 
of man.—Remove one difficulty for me, faid I, and we perfedly agree. 
Government, you know, is elleemed a work of art: how can men be 
faid to live in their natural late, when their condudt is regulated by a 
work of art ?—They may, anlwered he: for if we enquire into the 
juft principles of that work of art, we fhall find them to be the true 
laws of human nature, which ought to regulate, not only the aGions 
of men, but the conflrudtion and condud of that work of art itfelf. 
But you will be pleafed to obferve, added he, that it would be but of 
little moment here, to mark out precifely the line which feparates the 
operations of inflinctive nature from the works of human fiill: be- 
caule, in the cafe before us, the inquiry is concerning the natural /late 
of man; which confifting, as we have agreed, in his obedience to the 
laws of his nature, it matters not whether this obedience be effeCtuated 
by in/linélive nature fimply, (though we are pretty fure it is not) or by 
thie force of that and art united. And here I muft beg leave to take 
notice, continued he, that when the word art is ufed to fignify fome- 
thing not founded in the nature of man, or as fomething that is not 
the natural refult of the nature, conftitution, and faculties of man, it 
certainly is mifufed.—Do you mean, demanded I, to fay that art is 
natural to man ?—I do, anfwered he.—But is not that a contradic- 
tion in terms? interrogated I.—It may appear fo, according to the 
vulgar fenfe of thofe terms, replied he ; but I believe it is no contra- 
diciion in the nature of things ; for if it were, it certainly had never 
exified. It may be very proper on fome occafions, continued he, to 
diflinguifh the operations of general or inflin@ive nature from the 
works of human fkill: which, you know, has been done by Mr. 
Harris, as he does every thing, with admirabie perfpicuity, in his 
Treatife on Art.* But, neverthelels, it is impeflible to confider the 
wants and defires of man, and the nature, exient, and capacity of 
the human mind, and not to perceive that the natural refult mult be 
art.—So indeed it feems, f2id 1.—Art muft therefore, in this fenfe, be 
natural to man, concluded he.” 

That the fpeaker’s argument is here ingenious as it is con- 
vinciug, is certain; we do not find in it, however, that novelty 
which our author gave us hopes of, in flattering himfelf that he 
might ** happily ftrike out fomething new in thefe matters; oF 

render, 


* Tf we did not think this compliment too dire& to come, though anony- 
moully, from Mr. Harris himicif, we thould be induced, by- the ftyle and 
manner of thefe dialogues, te fuppoit that cacelieut logiciaa to be the author 
of them, Rev. 
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render, what in other writers has been made difficult and tedi- 
ous, more obvious and lefs tirefome.”—Simple as is this author's 
mode of argumentation, and concife as is his mode of expreflion, 
we find the whole fum and fubftance, of this part of his argu- 
ment, couched in a fmall compafs, and exprefied, even with 
epigrammatic concifenefs, in our colleague Dr. K.’s Epiftles to 
Lorenzo. * 





Having 


* Let rafh polemicks idly prate 

Of nature and a nat’ral fate, 

The arts of focial life defpife, 

Andthink that brutes are only wife; 

Pretending better had it been 

“If kings and priefls we ne’er had {een ; 

If lawlefs, ignorant and wild, 

Man had been left, while yet a child, 

With brutes to fhare acommon fate; 

More bleft than in his prefent ftate: 

Go thou, and ac a focial part, 

MAN’s NAT’RAL STATE'S @ STATE 
OF 

"T'was nature, when the world was 


ART. 


young, 
Untied our firft great grandfire’s 
tongue; 
Taught his wild fons the force of 
fpeech, 
And gave the human pow’r to teach; 
To focial converfe tun’d the ear, 
Gave mutual love and mutual fear, 
Infpir’d the hero, warm’d the friend, 
And bade the ftrong the weak defend. 
"T'was nature gave religion’s rule, 
And bade the wife conduct the fool; 
In juftice gave the law, to fave 
The weak and honeft from the knave. 
"Twas aature raiy’d our thoughts on 
high, 
In contemplation, to the tky ; 
Taught us to beat the wilds of {pace, 
And worlds on worlds in ethertracc; 
Planets and funs unknown explore, 
And hence their maker, God, adore. 
All this you artificial call, 
Iheed not empty terms at all: 


Call it by whatfoever name, 

*Tis human nature's {pecial claim: 

Say, from mere phrafes to depart, 

How differs nature here from art ? 

Within the folitary wood 

Rears the old brock her helplefs brood; 

For fafety, fcouring to her den, 

At fight, or found of dogs and men? 

*Tis nature warns her not t’ expofe 

Herfelf, or offspring, to her foes ; 

But fends her to the fafe retreat, 

Where both enjoy their reft and meat, 

Why rears not man in foreft wild, 

Or acorn grove, his fav’rite child? 

But, lodg’d in towns, and nurs'd with 

care ; 

Protects and feeds his fondled heir? 

Experter fure, were human race 

If train’d in forefts, for the chafe; 

The chafe that might our food pro- 

vide ; 

And what need animals befide? 

Lorenzo, here wg plainly find 

The characters that mark our kind. 

Tis natural for us, my friend, 

To bid the cloud-capt tow’rs afcend ; 

To bid the floating caftles ride 

On moving mountains of the tide ; 

As, for the bird and beaft, their food 

To feek, in thicket, plain or wood, 

To build the neft, or dig the den, 

Far diftant from the haunts of men 

Nature to man did thus impart 

What time has ripen’d into art: 

But call it art, or what you will, 

"Tis nature, human ncture full. 
EPISTLES TO LORENZO: 
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Having thus fhewn that, with refpect to the fate of man, the 
terms art and nature furnifh a diftin@ion without a difference, 
the writer proceeds to account for the origin of civil government. 
The narrative cf the dialogue accordingly is purfued thus : 

** Opinions, you know, have been advanced concerning the firlt 
formation of political focieties, mo lefs extravagant than unnatural and 
contrary to probability: as if the rife of government, in the cowle 
of things, were not as natural, as the exiftence of the primary princi- 
ples of human nature. Nay fome * would make us believe, that fuch 
principles had no exiitence at all, till human laws were invented to 
give them onc. And they find it very difficult to conceive, how 
men could affociate, and form political focieties, without a great deal 
of previous formality. But, if the principles of human nature have 
exifted at all times, in all men, {and to believe otherwife mutt furely 
be very unphilofophical,) is it not eafy to perceive, that the paffion 
which impels us to the propagation of our {pecies, together with its 
confequent affections ; that the neceflitous flare of men without reci- 
procal affilance ; that the mutual ftrength and fecuritv, which the 
union of numbers gives to a body of men, and the attraéting pleafures 
of converfation and fociability ; do all feverally and unitedly draw 
men, neceflarily, into fociety ?—I looked affent.—Why may we not 
believe then, continued he, that a fmall number of men, in a ftate of 
pure fimplicity, might live amicably together, under the fole influence 
of the laws of their nature, at leafl for fome time ; and that fmall ir- 
regularities might be corrected by {hame, by fear, and by reproof ?-—- 
I fee no objection, faid I.—Greater crimes, added he, trom the dread 
ail men would have of their extending to themfelves, would naturally 
excite them to think of the means of prevention: they would, doubt- 
les, congregate, and confult for the general fafety ; and, in their de- 
fence, would form rules, inflitutes, or civil laws, by the energy of 
which they might hope to fecure themfelves from {uch enormities in 
future. As crimes increafed, fo would civil inftitutes ; and fo a body 
politic would be as naturally produced, as any other effec in nature. 
This I take to be a true, though but a fhort aceount of the rife of civil 
government.” 

We fee here that our ingenious author’s notions refpeéting the 
rife and origin of civil government, differ widely from thofe of 
Locke, Sydney and other writers; who, as Dr. Price obferves, 
have hitherto been admired in this country. Of the nature of 
that government, when eftablifhed, however, his opinions have 
a coincidence with theirs; as he confiftently maintains the ex- 
iftence of the natural rights of mankind in a ftate of political 


I G ch ety . 


** The juft rights of human nature, fays he, founded on the divine 
principles, which the all-wife Creator hath originally imprefled on the 
human fpecies, are utterly unalienable by any means whatfoever! No 
rights of princes, no powers of magiftracy, no force of laws, no de- 

lulive 
* Locke. 
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lnfive compacts, grants, or charters, can ever entitle any part of man- 
kind to deprive their fellow-creatures of thefe natural rights! All the 
nations upon earth (thofe in the moft flavifh, as well as thofe in the 
wolt free ftate) poffels an innate, inherent, and indifputable right, to 
affert their liberty at all times! Nor can any thing be more glorious 
than the attempt, founded on juft principles, even if it fail: for then 
we fhall feel the fublime fatisfaGion of being adtuated by thofe divine 
principles, which, from their native truth and beauty, as well as from 
our inward fenfe of them, we know to be the laws of God!” 

In this fecond dialogue, the nature of the focial compaéd?, and 
its formal inftitution between the fuppofed contrating parties, 
are treated of with great judgment and perfpicuity. 

In the third and laft dialogue, the nature of religious liberty, 
is treated, as the French fay, a /a politique ; the author confider- 
ing practical religion rather as an engine of ftate than a divine 
inftitution, This engine he feems, alfo, to confider as rather 
pernicious than ufeful, unlefs reftrained by the civil power, or 
left altogether without reftraint, on the principle of univerfal 
toleration. * 

It is from the difficulty of our forming adequate and worthy 
ideas of the Supreme Being, and the diverfity of opinions thence 
arifing in the minds of men of different capacities and fituations, 
that he deduces the propriety of fuch a principle. Acompulfion 
to uniformity of opinion, and modes of religion, he regards, of 
courfe, as tyrannical and abfurd. 

‘* Commend me, fays his interlocutor, rather than to fuch vile 
tyranny, to the generous and liberal Pagans, under whofe free con- 
fiitutions every man might choofe a religion for himfelf, and among 
whom the gods of al] countries were admitted, and even courted to 
come: for fuch a free tolerance is certainly much more favourable to 
our juft liberties, than any forced uniformity of worfhip, even of the 
moft true religion, can be. Befides, I do not conceive, that were 
uniformity eftablifhed, and that in a mode which may be thought the 
moft pure imaginable, that menial idolatry, which is the moft faulty 
part of idolatry, would be at all cured by fuch uniformity. It never 
can be cured, for thole very caufes of the diverfity of men’s ideas, 
which have been enumerated above. 

‘* It hasbeen thought no mean ftretch of the human underflanding, to 
form folerab/y juit ideas of the fublime perfections of the Deity : “ it 

alls 


* To the objection, “ that all religions fhould not be confidered, or their 
profeffors treated alike,“ it is replied, that “* Experience has taught us there 
is no trufting to the moderation of any fet of religionifis, how mild foever 
the religion they profeis."—To the farther objection, “* that, in fuch cafe, 
the fan/t would not be in the re/-zion but its profeffors,” it is farther replied, 
“it might be fo, but thac, in a political view, makes no difference. Po- 
tically, our butineds is with men and their actions ; and if, profeiling a re- 
Uvion the mof pure and innocent, they either fo milconceive or mifapply its 
precepts and doctrines, as to become turbulent and refractory intruders on 
the jut libertics of mankind, it muft furely be as reafonable and neceflary to 
kero them in a dne fubordination, as any cther difturbers of the public 
Feecr, and invacers of the public libesty. 
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falls not to the lot of many men, to be nearly conjifient on a fubje& fo 
dazzling, fo immenfe! Perfe& clearnefs is, doubtlefs, much beyond 
the utmoft capacity of the moft enlarged human mind. If the wife 
and ableft then be incapable of attaining notions truly worthy of the 
Supreme Being; what muft we fay of that rude and incongruous mix- 
ture, which poffeffes and agitates the minds of the mafs of mankind, 
clouded as they are with all the various and numerous obftructions to 
a juft apprehenfion ?—Indeed I know not, faid I; unlefs that their 
ideas muft be very unworthy of the Supreme Being. But what do you 
conclude from that ?>—I conclude, anfwered he, that be the modes of 
worfhip what they may, the ideas of the Deity, in the minds of vulgar 
worfhippers in geueral, are, and ever will be, falfe, erroneous, and 
idolatrous; and thar the cafe can never be otherwile, as long as men 
form their ideas of the attributes and perfe&tions of the Deity, from 
unjuft and ill-founded fears, and fenfelefs hopes; and from all the va- 
riable and flutuating paffions and affecions with which they feel 
themfelves agitated.+-That is, in fhort, faid I, as long as men {hall 
be men.—True, it is fo, replied he; and for that very reafon, I alfo 
conclude, that it 1s tyranny to attempt to force men to pradtife any 
particular modes of worthip, though perfectly right and true; and 
that they ought to be left free to exercife themfelves in the religious 
way, fo as may be moft fuitable to their own capacities and will ; pro- 
vided only, that they offend not againft the juft laws of human 
nature." 

Our author appears, neverthelefs, to have no objeétion to an 
uniformity, if it could be obtained freely, and founded on a 
thorough conviction in the minds of men. 

** A conviction of the mind, fays he, is abfolutely neceflary in all 
cafes, in which we would engage the heart*. Were men, on fuch a 
conviction, without force, to run into an ufeful uniformity ; perhaps 
it would be a very defirable thing. Yet I cannot but doubt of it, be- 
caufe God (certainly for wife ends) feems to have conftituted the nature 
of man ia oppofition to it.—However they are much more likely to 
be fo difpofed, after having had time to canvas and examine things in 
their own way freely, than by any effort of power whatfoever. And 
I muft again repeat, that it is a cruel tyranny to attempt to force men 
in matters of religion, as long as their condu& remains inoffenfive to 
the rights of humanity.” 

To this laft reflection, with which we conclude our quotations 
from thefe interefting and well-written dialogues, we readily fub- 
fcribe ; as, indeed, we conceive the moft orthodox and zealous 
chriftian may fafely do: the fecular power being feldom, if ever, 
the means, made ufe of, in the difpenfations of divine grace, to 
efe& the great work of regeneration in the hearts of thofe, by 
whom, fooner or later, its influence will infallibly be felt. 


8. 


* How forcibly and jutly doth this pofition militate againft the rhetorical 
arguments of cur modern orators; who addrefs themfelves to the paf= 
fions, inftead of the underftanding, as the beft way to affect and engage the 
heart. But the heart is not to be laftingly exgaged by thofe means that may 
yet traniiterily fd it. Rev, 

Joka 
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Sohn Buncle, junior, Gentleman. 12mo. 3s. Johnfon. 
Fronti nulla Fides. 


Notwithftanding the trite motto, which Mr. Buncle has caufed 
to be engraved under an elegant little frontifpiece in his titles 
page, and even all that he advances, in his long preamble about 
title-pages, editions, dedications and prefaces, we cannot help 
being of the opinion, that the title of a book fhould tend to 
give fome idea of the matter it contains, as well as the manner 
in which it is difpofed. If it doth not do this, the above motto, 
indeed, is fo far pertinent and applicable, as the book might as 
well be without any title at all. John Buncle, junt Gentle- 
man '—Well; what of him? the reader might fay. Who is he? 
What is he? Where does he come from? Does ‘ie publifh his 
name merely, to fignify that fuch a perion exiits? Or has he 
published his life—his lucubrations—his letters—There reader, 
thou haft hit it: the volume before us contains eight of John 
Buncle’s letters ; to which are prefixed three preliminary difler- 
tations on the fubjeéts above-mentioned, with fome anecdotes 
of the author. 

Of his diflertations we fhall only obferve, that the wit and 
humour of them is as trite as the fubjects are trivial; again 
turning upon him one of his own mottoes, Parva leves eapiunt 
animos—‘« Thefe little things are great to little men.” 

From his anecdotes, we fhall juft feleét fo much as will give 
our readers fome idea of the difpofition, he tells us, he inherited 
from his parents. ; , 

‘* Be it known, fays he, unto all whom it may céncern, that I am 
the youngeft fon of John Buncle, Gent. of marvellous memory; who 
leaped precipices, tumbled through mountains, found wife and good 
men, beautiful and learned women, 

** Where you and I all day might travel, 

And meet with nought but fand and gravel.” 
It muft be a matter of great indifference to the world, which of his 
wives called me her fon, as they were all equaily beautiful, and equally 
accomplifhed. But to fhew how much the community might have loit 
in me by a too early burial, I think it proper to acquaint them, that 
my progenetrix was his feventh confort ; with whom he eloped in the 
perfon of Mifs Dunk ;—whom he buried the feventh day alter deccafe 5 
—and whom he afterwards married in the perfon of Dr, Stainvil’s 
widow. 

‘From my father I inherited a fudious and [peculative turn of 
mind: and if felf-love has not deceived me, I fhare fome portion of 
his enthufiaftic love of truth. The calmnels and moderation, for 
which my good mother was fo exemplary, has, on the other hand, 
happily qualified that warmth and impetuofity of temper, which was 
amongft the chief foibles of my old gentleman. So that 1 have always 
found myfelf more difpofed to pity the errors, or fimile at the weak- 
neffes of mankind, than to vex and irritate my foul about them:—and 
Vox. Il, Ll this, 
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this, gentle reader, I would earneftly recommend to thee, as the moft 
agreeable method of efcaping the thorns and briars of a troublefome 
world, which are fo apt to prick and tear every fenfible heart. But 
although my parents had thus phyfically united im my compofition 
their own oppofite eacellencies, yet they both contributed towards 
forming me of an amorous complexion; for which I am not equally 
thankful; as it has hitherto been the fource of all the affli@ions I haye 
fuffered in life. 

** My father took as much care of my education, as his paffion for 
sambling about in fearch of adventures would permit. But he thoughe 
it an article of the utmoft importance, to make me thoroughly ace 
quainted with polemical divinity ; in which he was himfelf fo great an 
adept. When I was fcarcely twelve years of age, I was able to handle 
my weapens with fuch dexterity, that every Athanafian combatant was 
afraid to enter the lift with me. My father triumphed in his fuccefs ; 
and thanked heaven that his darling fon promifed to be as great a 
champion for the truth as himfelf. Alas, good man, in this refpe& 
he was wretchedly difappointed! I know not how it happened, 
but as I advanced in years, my zeal for controverfy not only abated, 
but was turned into difguft. This might, in part, be owing to that 
moderation of temper I received fiom my mother; and parily to be- 
ing wearied of thofe endlefs wranglings to which I was perpetually 
witnels in my father’s houfe ; and which, after the Jofs of much breath 
and temper on each fide, ended only in the vain triumph of one an- 
tagonift, and the inward chagrin of the other: and partly to the 
fludy of ethics, which taught me that it was a duty to eradicate thofe 
feeds of vanity and pafhon, controverfy has fuch a natusal tendency 
to cherifh.” 

The fubjects, of Mr. Buncle’s letters, arc Sentimental writing 
— Charaéters on the road—Contrafis—Sketch of London—Eleétions 
—Talkative women—Groundle/s fears—Self-importance——In 
all which are to be found fome ftrokes of good jenfe, intermixed 
with fallies of good-humour, not unworthy of the family from 
which the writer is defcended. A talent for moral obfervation 
and charactcriftic defcription, perhaps equally hereditary, ap- 
pears throughout the whole: the merit of which, however, 1s 
confiderably lowered by a vifible affectation of ftile, and a want 
of literary tafte and choice of expreffion; in regard to which 
the writer, in the courfe of his epiftolary correfpondence,* 
may poflibly grow lefs exceptionable. 

As a fpecimen of the prefent volume, we fhall give a quo- 
tation from his defcription of the characters he met with on the 
road, 

“* T amufed myfelf with taking off the fell, or external covering 
from feveral of the paffengers I met on the road, and with peeping ‘ 
the 





* This volume being only a harbinger, as we are given to underftand, of 
more to follow; bow many we are not told, but, if ihe writer goes on as he 
has begun, he may prove as long-winded as any of -his family. 
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the foul, as fhe was bufied in raifing the bulwarks of charafer and ap- 
pearances ; in order to entrench herfelf with fougger {ecurity, amongft 
her favourite vices and follies which lay behind them. 

** How little, faid I, are we to credit the report which an outward 
fhew makes either of human happinefs, or of the characters of men! It 
is very poffible that yon coachman is more at his eafe, under the garb 
of fervitude, than the miftrefs whom he drives, in her dominion. Ii 

Carelefsly waving my whip,—which I find for conveniency, 
fecreey, and efhicacy too, equal to the belt conjurors cap, necromancer’s 
ring, or enchanter s rod of them all ;—the lafh of it encircled a {poke 
of the chartot-wheel, as it pafled me. : 

** The Lady had, upon a fuperficial view, a very venerable ap- 
pearance. And I was tempted to imagine, that fhe might be fome 
happy devotee; who, having made a voluntary refignation of her 
place in the gay circle of youth to her grand-daugiters, had bid adieu 
to the vanities of life ; and by a regular attendance upon morning and 
evening prayers, making cordials, elixirs, and plaifters for the fick and 
wounded, with other ats of charity, was leying up as large a flock of 

works for the other world, as her remnant of time would allow. 

** But Iam forry to fay that my horfewhip, in this inflance, proved 
an enemy to charity. It difcovered to me, that though the affected a 
placid dignity of countenance, yet, this was no other than a mafk to 
the deformed features of her character ; which were compoled of co- 
quetifh vanity, fupercilious pride, and walpifh chagrine. Her dref 
was fantaftically young; and her delicate bofom, which fhe gracioufly 
exhibiced to every paffenger, fans ceremonie, truck me, who am a pro- 
felled lover of antiquity, with the veneration with which I fhould 
contemplate a drum that had ferved many a campaign in the Marlbo- 
rough wars. A prayer-book, with a treatife concerning the prefer- 
vation of beauty, lay on one fide of the feat, and a bottle of Circaffian 
water on the other; a knotting-fhuttle was in her hand, and a pocket 
looking-glafs lay upon her lap. This the frequently took up and laid 
down with a ftrange mixture of complacency and petulance. The 
cafe was, Vanity pointed out fome remains of a fine face, but Truth 
difcovered {eenes fhe did not wifh to know. She faw, and fhe faw 
with the deepeft compundion, that the hoary hand of Time had long 
been bufied in feattering a winter's froft over her once auburn hair. 
She felt, and fhe felt with anguifh, his rough chiffel tracing furrows in 
her brow. She had often attempted, indeed, to interrupt the old 
gentleman in his work ; and the vainly imagined that by the affiftance 
of paftes, powders, combs, lotients, and perfumes, fhe had counter- 
acted his rude attempts, or blunted the edge of his tools: while in fact 
the was only allowing him an opportunity to fharpen them the more. 
Often did fhe endeavour by languifhing accents and practifed fmiles, 
to entice back the departing Cupids to lie in ambufh in her locks, or 
fhoot their arrows from behind her wrinkles. Furies were eager to 
occupy the poft, thofe young urchins found no longer tenable. 

** Perhaps I had taken her ata difadvantage; a late unfortunate ac- 
cident might haye contributed its fhare towards the difcompofure which 
Lig 1 faw 
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I faw predominaat in her countenance. The morning's employmeng 
has been to depolit her plate, unui the return of the next quarterage, 
with a pawn-bioker of eminence, (frequently employed by the nobie 
Jity) in order to defray the expences of a brilliant rout; in which the 
was honoured with the company of perfons of the firltdiftinQion. Bug 
as no one can be compleatly happy in the prefent chequered ftate, this 
worthy perfonage hath alfo her misfortunes : for notwithitanding ever 
effort to difpiay her tafte and magnificence, fhe was totally eclipfed the 
fucceeding evening, by a lady whom fhe is known to defpife, and 
whom fhe has ofien made the abject of her ridicule, upon account of 
the inferiority of her rank and fortune. 

‘© The thoughts of the charioteer were entirely occupied about 
having his horfes properly trimmed againft the next aflembly-night ; 
and it his miftrefs will pleafe to pay him his wages, which have been 
due thefe two months, he intends to buy himfelf a pair of fecond-hand 
filver buckles upon the oceafion. And he pleafes himlelf with the 
thoughts, that thefe, in conjunction with a pair of new white-thread 
fiockings, will enable him to cut as brilliant a figure among the gen- 

-tlemen of the ftable, as his miftrefs in rivalling all the Belles in the 
ball-room. 

‘* The driver of a weft-country waggon next engaged my attention, 
This man, quoth I, is condemned to quit his midnight flumbers, and 
flowly to pace the dark and folitary road, even in the moft inclement 
feafons; and that, perhaps, merely to gain a forry pittance for a wife 
and numerous family ; while his happy mafter is doubtlefs enjoying 
and enriching himfelf at home, by means of the hardthips and fide. 
lity of this his fervant.—As I approached tawards him, I heard him 
chearfully caroling to his team. Upon flightly tauching the hem of 
his frock with my rod ef intelligence, I found, that a winter's great. 
coat, with an oil-fkinned hat, and a morning dram, were fyfhcient 
barriers agaiuft rain and pinching frots;—that early rifing, was by 
habit rendered a pleafure ;—that his gains, though fmall, were fure ; 
and that his only folicitude was to drive the horfes with fafety on the 
road, and take care of them at the inns. ; 

t* But the praprietor is by no means an obje& of envy, Though 
the warm downy bed yields to his limbs, and he can hear the winds 
whiftle around him, fheltered from their rough blafts, yet anxious 
cares banifh fleep from his eyes. Twice has he, partly by misfor- 
tunes, and partly ky imprudences, became a bankrupt; and he is 
now upon the brink of inevitable deftrudtion. 

*¢ | chen touched with my myftic inflrument the carriage af 2 man 
of quality. He iat mating and penfiye in one corner of the coach.— 
Doubtlefs here is fame Icheme on the carpet for the public good, 
thought I[.—He is deyifing fume proje& to pay off the national debt.-~ 

** No; it is fimply jo leifen his own, and flop the clamours of his 
numeraus ¢reditors, .He has lately fold two country feats, and 
mortgaged a third, merely to get rid of importunate yiktors. This 
would have given him a l:ttle relpite, had it not been bE an unlucky 
eppofitian he met with in a borough; where the vain ambition of 
biing:ng in his man, has not pnly expofed him to the moztification of 
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Jofing his caufe, but has thrown him again very confiderably in arrears. 
He is now contriving a new vilto through fome woods, to anfwer 
his immediate wants. The difficulty is to conceal the motive. For 
he has made fo many openings and interfedtions, to defray his exigen- 
cies after a run of ill-luck at the gaming-table, or at New-market, 
that the found of the axe is already become the jet of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

** As to his poftilion, Hilarity maintained her feat upon his counte- 
nance, nor did fhe fo much as flinch, at the brifkeft flourifhes of my 
fou!-fearching inftrument.” 

On the whole, the reader who is not over nice and faftidious, 
will find entertainment in John Buncle, junior, 


S. 





Letters from Italy, defcribing the Manners, Cuftoms, Antiquities, 
Paintings, Se. of that Country.—Continued from page 284. 


Having intimated our opinion, in laft month’s Review, of the 
merit and authenticity of the letters before us, we fhall content 
ourfelves, and we hope our readers, in the prefent article, with 
giving an extract or two more, as a farther fpecimen of the in- 
formation and entertainment they afford to thofe who are curious 
in regard to the fubject, or have tafte and difcernment fufficient 
to value thofe of the writer, 

Of defcriptions of the country and travelling adventures on 
the road, we fhall make no further extract, as they are fimilar 
to thofe of every printed account of the fame tour. 

Among the accidents more peculiar to our ingenious country- 
woman, is her converfation with the famous perfonage, called 
by the Italians J/ Re, and by the Englith the Pretender. Of her 
meeting with this gentleman at the houfe of Cardinal Bernis, 
fhe gives the following relation. 

‘* We have dined and paffed the evening at Cardinal Bernis’s ; his 
niece, Madame Ja Marquiffe de Puymontbrun does the honours of 
the table, &c. Nothing can be more elegant than his manner of 
living: he has united the French refinements to the Roman magnif- 
cence. There were about fifty perfons at table, conlifling chiefly of 
cardinals, The ladies were Madame de Puymontbrun, the Princefs 
of Santa Cruce and her mother. After dinner more company entered, 
and we were introduced to the Princefs Altieré and a Polifh family 
who are flyled Princes ; their name is Prezbendowfky : I could think 
of nothing but Pottowifky, and was going to call her fo more than 
once. The Cardinal of Bernis being fubje& to the gout, flarves at 
his own table, as he thinks living low the only means of keeping the 
ft off. He feeds on nothing but herbs boiled and all the juice preffed 
out; neither gravy, butter, falt, cream, eggs, oil, nor any kind of 
meat, fith, or fowl, does he ever tafle, cats very little bread, and 
that extremely fale, Though he is himfclf thus fuffering — 
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difhes are of the beft kinds, the greateft variety the feafon can afford 
in profufion, and the beft dreffed : he knows whether each difh is as 
it ought to be by its look and fmell; and has the moft hofpitable 
manner imaginable ; he is extremely cheerful, poffeffes a great thare 
of fpirits, has a brilliant wit, and ready upon the moft trifling occa. 
fions ; enfin, il eft petri de Part de feavoir vivre. It is impoflible to 
converfe with him a quarter of an hour without being fenfible that he 
is a man of deep penetration, learning, a great flatefman, and per- 
fectly well read in the belles lettres; he has a noble air, though not 
tall, and rather inclined to corpulency ; his countenance is fenfible, 
and changes with his thoughts ; his eyes quick and piercing, though 
not large; and he is marked with the fmail-pox. 

** T told you in this letter that we paffed part of the evening at the 
Dutchefs of Bracciano’s: as we were there early, before much com- 
pany was arrived, fhe was fo obliging as to enter into a particular con- 
verfation with me. We were feated on a fota, when one of the 
gentlemen in waiting entered and announced i/ Re. As there were 
many rooms to pafs before this perfonage could appear, fhe feized that 
Opportunity to defire me upon no account to {peak to, or take the 
leaft notice of him, as it was not only what fhe infifled upon in her 
houfe, but that it was the Pope's defire that no flranger, particularly 
Englifh, fhould hold any converfation with him. I affured her my 
Principles were diametrically oppofite to thofe of the Stuart family and 
their party, adding more of the like fort; but I concluded with fay- 
ing, that if he fpoke to me, I could not, as a gentlewoman, refrain 
from anfwering him, confidering him only in the light of a gentle- 
man, and fhould treat him as I would do any other foreigner or na- 
tive, with that general civility requifite on fuch occafions ; fhe fill 
infilted upon my not anfwering fhould he {peak to me, with which I 
refuled to comply: I think I was right, my reafons were thefe: I 
kuew before, that no gentlemen of the Britifh empire make themfelves 
known to him, but on the contrary avoid it, except fuch as declare 
themfelves difaffected to the prefent royal family ; at leaft, fo it is 
underitood at Rome. I had alfo heard that he politely avoided em- 
barraffing them by throwing himfelf in their way : but as I am nota 
man, it flruck me as very ridiculous for me, a woman, not to reply 
to the Pretender if he [poke to me, as fuch a caution would bear the 
appearance of palling miyfelf for being of political confequence ; added 
to thele confideratious, I had great curiofity to {ce him and hear him 
fpeak—But to return; he entered, and bowing very politely to the 
company, advanced to the individual fofa on which I was placed with 
the Dutchefs of Bracciano, and feated himfelf by me, having pre- 
vioully made me a particular bow, which I returned with a low curt- 
fe"; he endeavoured to enter into converfation with me, which he 
eiieled by addrefling himfelf equally to the dutchefs, another lady, 
aud myfeif; at laft he addreffed me im particular, and afked me how 
niany days fince my arrival at Rome, how long I fhould ftay, and fe- 
vera! fuch queftions. This converfation pafled in French—what dif 
trciied’ me was how to ftyle him—TI had but a moment for reflection ; 
it flyuck ime that Mos Prince (though the common appellation (as in 
France) 
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France) to every flranger whofe rank as a prince is the moft dubious) 
would not come well from me, as it might admit of a double fenfe in 
an uncandid mind—Highnefs was equally improper, fo I hit upon 
what I thought a middle courfe, and called him Mon Seigneur. I 
wifhed to fhorten the converfation, for all on a fudden he faid * Speak 
*Englifh, Madam.” Before I could reply, the Dutchefs of Monte 
Libretti came up, and pulled me by the fleeve ; I went with her toa 
card-table at which fhe was going to play: I declined playing, not 
being perfect in the games ; befides, you know I hate cards. At my 
departure, I took leave of the Dutchefs of Bracciano (agreeable to the 
cuftom) and the Chevalier, who played at her table, officioufly civil, 
rofe up, and wifhed me a good night. He is naturajly above the 
middle fize, but ftoops exceffively ; he appears bloated and red in the 
face, his countenance heavy and fleepy, which is attributed to his 
having given into exccfs of drinking; but when a young man, he 
muft haye been eftecmed handfome. His complexion is of the fair 
tint, his eyes blue, his hair light brown, and the contour of his face a 
Jong oval; he is by no means thin, hasa noble prefence, and a grace~ 
ful manner; his drefs was fcarlet, laced with a broad gold lace; he 
wears the blue ribband outfide of his coat, from which depends a 
cameo (antique) as large as the palm of my hand; and wears the fame 
garter and motto as thofe of the noble order of St. George in England; 
upon the whole, hte has a melancholic, mortified appearance. Two 
tlemen conftantly attend him ; they are of Irifh extraétion, and 
oman Catholics you may be fure. This evening, after quitting the 
Cardinal's, we were at the Princefs Paleflrine’s converzatione ; where 
he was alfo, He addreffed me as politely as the evening before. The 
princefs defired me to fit by her; the played with him: he afked me, 
if I underflood the game of Tarocchi, (what they were about to play 
at); [ anfwered in the negative, upon which, taking the pack in his 
hands, he defired to know if I had ever feen fuch odd cards: I re- 
plied, that they were very odd indeed ; he then difplaying them faid, 
Here is every thing in the world to be fownd in thefe cards, the fun, 
the moon, the ftars; and here, fays he, ({hewing me a card) is the 
Pope; here is the Devil, (and added) there is but one of the trio 
wanting, and you know who that fhould be. I was fo amazed, fo 
aftonifhed, though he fpoke this laft in a laughing, good-humoured 
manner, that I did not know which way to look ; and as to a reply, 
I made none, but avoided cultivating converlation as much as poffi- 
ble, Ie he fhould give our tonveriation a political turn. What 
paffed afterwards was relative to fome of the Englifh manners and 
amufements ; fuch as, Whether whift was in fafhion at London, the 
aflemblies numerous, &c. 1 was heartily glad when my vifit was 
finifhed.*" 

Of his holinefs, the pope, and the functions of the holy week, 
our traveller gives a particular deéfcription. 

** At length the functions are fnifhed; and now I may avail my- 
felf of the indulgence of finning for three hundred years to come, 
having been in-St. Peter's church every day during the Sania Sctti- 
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mana; but it is to be apprehended the faint might cavil at a continu. 
ance in the error of map 8 However, there is a Britifh lady here, 


a native of Caledonia, who has renounced her proteftant errors, em- 
braced the tenants of the old lady at Rome, and married a Roman 
marquis. She was fo obliging as to lend the private theatre in her 
palace to the Englifh, who gave thereiu a fine concert and collation; 
many of the nobility of Rome were prefent, aad the Pope would 
have allowed the Englifh to have danced, but they, from delicacy, 
as the permiffion extended no farther than to them as flrangers, would 
not take advantage of his politenefs. I have ftrayed from the func- 
tions, which ought, in order, to haye taken place of this amule- 
ment. 

** I fhall begin with thofe of Palm-funday, and proceed to men- 
tion the moft remarkable during the Santa Settimana. The ceremo- 
nies of Palm-funday conunence in the chapel at Monte Cavallo, 
where the Pope bleffes the palms, and hears mafs. Two forts of 
cardinals are drawn up on each fide of the altar; who are diftin- 
guilhed by the ajpellations of cardinal priefts and cardinal deacons; 
their veflments violet colour, ornamented with ermine and lace. The 
ecclefiafties, their tiain-bearers, are feated at their feet. Jufl as the 
fun&ion is about to begin, the cardinals take off tueir furrs and out- 
ward drapery, aud put on other vellmeuts einbroidered with gold, and 
adorn their heads with mitres made of filver tabby; then they rife and 
approach his Holinefs, from whofe hands they receive the palms ; 
which, however, are not palm branches, but {prigs of box, as there are 
no palm-trees to be had. Aiter feveral more ceremonies of rifling up, 
fitting down, bowing, kneeling, flooping, ftanding, &e. &c. the 
proceflion begins ; penitents, prelates, cardinals, &c. proceed, in 
due order of march, round the firft great faloon of the palace (Monte 
Cavallo) ; then they reaffume their violet and furr drapery, and affift 
at the mafs which is fung. The paflion is recited by two eccleliaftics ; 
one narrates the words and accufation of Jefus Chrift from the Evan- 
gelifls, aud the other anfwers for our bleffed Saviour ; the clamours 
and uproar of the Jews is imitated by the clergy.—After the cardinal, 
dean, and others have been complimented with incenfe, they embrace 
and falute each other, in imitation of the Kifs of Charity. A molt 
curious procelfion makes part of this funétion: the frects of Rome, 
thiough which it is to pals, are ftrewed with famd; and the pontiff, 
accompanied by the cardinals, makes a kind of public entry, in imi- 
tation of our Saviour’s, into Jerufalem, mounted on mules, as is his 
Holinefs ; they bear branches of box-tree in their hands, and proceed, 
in the moft ridiculous manner that cam be imagined, to the Pantheon. 
Vain were the attempt to defcribe the horfemanthip difplayed upon 
this occafion :—the obftinacy of the mules ;—their kicking and 
curvetting ;—the embaraf{ments arifing from the cardinal’s garments, 
which are like petticoats, &c. A litter, covered with crimfon velvet, 
is provided for the Pope’s ule, in cafe his Holinefs fhould come to the 
ground,” 

The ceremony on Maunday Thurfday is very particularly de 
{cribed alfo, as follows ; 

The 
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** The next day which is Maundy Thurlday, the morning fervice 
is performed with pomp, in St. Peter's church : the Pope officiated 
in perfon, and all the cardinals affifled. After the mafs, which ie 
chaunted in a fmall tribune, the facrament is borne under a canopy, 
in proceffion, to the chapel of St. Paulina. The cardinals, in mag- 
nihcent habits, and each carrying a large wax-taper lichted, come, 
two and two; and laft of all, the Pope bareheaded ; his mitre being 
borne before him on a cufhion of crimfon velvet. The mitre is made 
of gold tillue, and embroidered in a very clofe pattern, with [mall 
pearl and a few coloured precious ftones, but none of great value’; 
they appear thin and very ill fet. The Pope's guards are unde# arms 
in cafques, and with cuirailes beneath their habits. 

** Jult before the Pope paifed by, I was defiroxs to know 4as he 
muft come very near us) whether or not we ought to curtfey, as is 
ufual when other princes proceed in grand ceremony. I aiked one of 
the gentlemen of the chamber, or chamberlains, an abbe, who was 
our condudtor ; he replied, if you make a little curtfey, the Pope 
will efteem you well-bred and polite ; but if you have any objection, 
he himfelf would be forry you fhould put the lecft {rain upon your 
inclination. I thought it better to enquire the ceremonial from this 

entleman, than to apply to the Marchefa Mafiimi, and four or five 
Fralian ladies, who, with two Englifh and myfelf, compofed the 
group. I curtfeyed to the Pontiff, as we al! did, and he feemed well 
pleafed. He has a piercing fenfibie countenance, which, when 
brightened by a fmile, is full of benignity and complacence. As 


F 
ob 


‘foon as the proceffion had paffed us, we went to the chapcl of St. 


Paulina, which was finely illuminated. The evening concludes with 
a Miferere. 

‘* From a room in the Vatican. we were to fee the Pope give the 
benediction, Thefe windows look into one of the great courts of the 
palace. The Pontiff appears in a balcony in the center of a portica 
of one of the principal fronts of St.’ Peter's, which commands this 
court. He is feated in a chair, and borne on the fhioulders of twelve 
people ; his mitre on his head, and the cardinals all attending upon 
lim. Immediately upon his Holinefs's appearance at the door which 
leads into the balcony, the fall choir unite in a grand chorus—-the 
foot and horfe cuards are all drawn up in the court—-the {pace is litled 
by the Roman people—the air by their acclamations. The bells ring 
oat from every church—the cannon fire inceflantly from the caftle of 
St. Angelo. The redoubled echoes from the banks of the Liber, 
through the Vatican and St. Peter's, refembles a fucceflion of the 
loudelt thunder. Ona fignal given, all is inflanily hufhed to filence, 
and the Pontiff pronounces the benedidion in ‘a clear and andible 
voice. This piefent Pope ‘who is unqueftionably the beft that Rome 
could ever boaft of) has made an extraordinary reform ; for he never 
denounces the anathema, which all his predeceflors have done before 
him; but in lieu thereof, throws down from the balcony, inftead of 
curfes, fome indulgences, wrote on flips of paper, which are fcrambled 
for by the mob. ‘Then the mufic choir, cannon, acclamations of the 
People, ail recommence, and ceafe not till the Pope and cardinals 
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quit the balcony, in which they remain but a fhort time. During 
this funQion we were entertained with an elegant collation, confifling 
of chocolate, fweetmeats, and ma/pinerie, in great variety, and the 
beit at Rome, which is fuperlatively famous for thefe fort of things. 
We then quitted the room, and I really believe we walked a mile 
through the apartments of the Vatican, in order to fee the Pope wath 
the pilgsims’ {cet (as it is expreffed) and ferve them at table, &c. 

** At length we reached a tribune faced with gilt lattice, though 
which we looked into a large faloon ; in this, upon a bench placed 
along one of the fide walls, raifed a fiep from the ground, and covered 
with carpets, are feated thirteen poor priells of different nations. The 
prieft who fits in the middle reprefents our Saviour, and the fix on 
each fide of him his apoftles. An Italian lady of our company {pied 
one amongft them who had red hair, which occafioned much laugh- 
ter; all, with one accoid, pronouncing lum to be Judas. Thele 
priefls are dreffed in a kind of wrapper, or Role de Chambre of new 
white flannel, with a hood lined with white fattin, and caps of flannel 
like jelly-bags on their heads. They have wide trowfers of the fame 
materials, tied down midway the leg, and focks of the fame over their 
naked feet. The Pope enters and feats himfelf in a purple great 
chair, elevated two or three feet from the ground. ‘The cardinals 
bear his train; he himfelf is drefied more fimply than ufual with 2 
fiole, and a plain white fattin mitre. The faloon is filled with eccle- 
fialtics of different orders ; on one fide is placed a defk and the choir: 
a priclt gives the tone, and then the choiriflers chaunt the chapter im 
St. Maik which relates to the wafhing of the difciples’ feet. ‘The 
book of this Evangelift is then brought to the Pope, who kifles it 
where open. One of the cardinals brings an-apron (of old point, 
with a broad border of Mecklin lace) and ties it with a white ribbon 
round his Holinefs’s waift. He then defcends from the chair, and 
approaches the poor pricfls, beginning with the nearefi to him. A 
cardinal bears a large golden bafon, another caries an ewer of the 
fame metal, and a third napkins. The Pope ftoops down, and the 
pretended pilgrim prefents one foot {from which he has already drawn 
eff the fock): his Holinefs takes the foot in one hand, he who bears 
the ewer pours Water over it, which is received in the gold bafon held 
underneath ; the Pope, with his other hand, rubs and wathes tlie 
foot; he then, with a napkin, wipes it vety cautioufly and tenderly, 
till it is quiie dry; that done, he kifles the initep ; then prefents the 
pilgrim with a bouquet aud fome money folded up in a paper: le pro- 
ceeds, in order and filence, till he has walhed a foot, &c. of each of 
the thirteen, who only bow their heads when the tougnet is given 
them, but do not {peak or rife during the function. The Pope, upon 
his return to his chair, is piefented with water ina gold balon to wafh 
his hands, which he does flightly and carelefsly ; he then joins his 
hands, fhuts his eyes, and fays a preyer foltly to himfelf. After 
Which he rifes and gocs Out, in order to proceed to the hall where the 
pilgrims are to cat; the cardinals, &c. ail do the fame. We women 
all quitted our tiibune, aud were conduéled by a dilicrent way to auo- 
ther tribune, into which we we.e Iecked up fafe, aud thongh the 
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lattice faw a large hall, with along table in the middle, on which was 
a furtout of looking-glafs, with images of clay placed thereon, repre- 
fenting our Saviour and two loaves, with a firpent on a table: fur- 
ther, St. Peter and other faints; the glafs was ornamented with 
fweetmeats, olives, anchovies. There were thirteen filver plates laid, 
with {poons and forks; the napkins curioufly plaited; and over the 
table-cloth a lay-over of clear lawn, pinched fo as to form a very 
pretty pattern. I fhould have mentioned the drefs of the images, 
which was the moft taudry imaginable, of red, blue, and yellow por- 
celain. The pilgrims, whofe feet had been wafhed, now made their 
appearance, and feated themfelvcs along one fide of the table ; then 
entered the Pope and cardinals: a plate of boiled rice covered with 
ennamon and fugar, was prefented on the knee to his Holinefs ; he 
took it, and placed it before the pilgrim whofe foot he had firlt 
wafhed ; then another plate of the fame, and fo on til! the thirteen 
were ferved. ‘Then came a boiled herring, garnifhed wit): fallad, on 
a plate, and a fucceffion of them till ail were ferved as before. Thefe 
were fucceeded by plates of fried fifh, cut to pieces; then plates of 
bioccoli and cauliflower fricaffeed in oil; the fame ceremony obferved 
as at firft, and the quantity and quality of the viands exac ily alike : 
then, on 2 magnificent falver, was brought a decanter of wine, ano- 
ther of water, and a gold goblet. ‘The Pontiff filled the goblet 
almoft full of wine, and, with an arch fmile, dropped one diop of 
water into it, and prefented it to the pilgrims as belore. They each 
of them drank it off. This done, the Pope leaves the hall. I hoped 
thefe poor priefts were not hungry, for had that been the cafe, they 
mult have remained fo ; the difhes being removed from belore them 
the moment after they had been placed there ; but upon inquiry, 1 
found they were ali fet by, and diftributed to them after the function 
Was over, in unother place and without fo much ceremony.” 

Of the celebrated Farinells and his eafy and even honourable 
fituation of life at Bologna, we have the following relation : 

** General Angeleli, 2 very fine old gentleman, recommended 
ftrongly to us to go and fee Farinello and his villa, affuring us they 
were both curious and worthy our notice; adding, that this once 
famous finger is upon fo good a footing here, as to be vifited by the 
firft families in Bologna. When we came thither, we were furprifed 
to find an elegant honfe built in the tafte of an Englith villa, on what 
is there generally called an Italian plan: the grounds about the houfe 
are laid out in the Englifh flile, (ferme ornee) his cattle come up to 
the door; his hay harveft is juft over, and the hayftacks are made up 
in the corner of one of his fields as with us; his trees are planted in 
hedge-rows and clumps, and the neatucfs and fimplicity is fuch, that 
I could fearce perfuade myfelf that we were not in England. He xe- 
ceived us moft politely at the gate, and fhewed us into an excellent !a- 
loon for mufic, where we found the vice-legate and feveral of our ae- 
quaintance converfing, and from them we learnt, that they frequented 
this villa, often paffed their evenings here, aad treated it as belonging 
M m 2 to 
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to themfelves. Signor Carlo ‘as Farinello* is called at Bologna} is in 
perfon extremely tall and thin, and though confiderably advanced in 
years has a youthful air. The moment we had entered his houfe, he 
began to exprefs his obligations to the Englifh nation, for the kind 
protefion and approbai'on they had bellowed on him when in Lon- 
don; naming feveral of diftinguithed rank who flourifhed in his day, 
and who had treated him in the moft generous manner, by aiding him 
with their bounty, and honouring him with their proteétion : he con- 
cluded, after having made the moft grateful acknowledgments, with 
faying, he owed to the Englith that villa and land which he poffeffed, 
and the means of enjoying the remainder of his life in plenty, tran- 
quility, and eafe. 

** Very gentcel relrefhments of every kind weve brought in, and this 
men appears in lis own houfe as if he was made to feiveall thofe who 
honour him with their company, and without the leaft confcioufnels 
of his being the owner: he bears an excellent character, and is much 
efteemed by all the Bolognefe; his villa is neatly furnifhed, but very 
fimpie. I obfervelda picture of an Englifh lady, at full length, ina 
magnificent frame; fhe is about the middle fize, of a very genteel 
make, dreffed in a pink night gown, muflin apron, and a chip hat ; 
I could nct prevail on him to tell me who it was drawn for. He is 
aifo pollefied of one of the fineit harpfichords, I fuppofe, in the world; 
the portrait and this harpfichord are what he moft values of all he is 
mifter of.” 

The entertainment of the caffinos at Venice, a term lately 
introduced among thofe of our public places in London, is de- 
{cribed as being much of the fame nature. 

** The caffines I mentioned to you in my laft letter, are fimall 
houfes of one or two rooms on a floor; neatly fitted up, but never 
fine: thofe [ faw were papered with India paper, and furnifhed with 
chintz. Itis the faihion here for every perfon of diftin@ion to have 
one caffino at lealt, and very frequently more: they have little plea- 
fure in inhabiting their palaces, which are really uncomfortable, and 
by the plans and dimenfions rendered extremely melancholy. A filent 
and folitary magnificence reigns throughout, interrupted only by the 
hoarfe wafhing of the fea againft the walls, which is not exhilirating 
to the {pirits, you muft contefs, I fuppofe it was in fearch of cheer- 
fuluefs, recreation and fociety, that caffinos were originally reforted to ; 
the greater number of them ave fituated behind St. Mark’s Place. 
Here finall coterics meet, play at cards, generally fup together on 
fome triile they procure froin the paiiryeooks-fhops and coffee-houles ; 
and often pafs the night in converlation, mufic, or in walking about 
the Place St. Mark. Ido not pretend to fay thefe caffinos are not 
oiien made an ill ufe of :—all I caa allert is, that in thofe to which I 
was intreduced, I neither faw nor heard any thing but what was ex- 
tremely well-bred and liberal; the fmallnefs of the rooms, and the 
¢ard-parties, prevent the formality of a circle. The fociety was com- 
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pofed of people who feemed perfectly well acquaisted with each other, 
and who fhewed us the kindeft attention as firangers. To us indeed 
thele ca/fimo parties were not very amufing, as we could not poflibly find 
in them the pleafures the Venetians feemed todo; we had much 
rather have Leen at an opera, or a play; but there is no theatre open 
at this feafon of the year. The only amufements at this time are thefe 
private parties, walking in La Place St. Mark, taking the air in our 
gondola amongft the little iflands near Venice, or walking in the Giar- 
dini Giudecca, as they are called, near Venice; which are extremely 
ill laid out, in dirty walks and vulgar arbours; the garden itfelf is 
divided into quarters, and contains little elfe than common kitchen 

arden fluff. Here the fenators and people refort; and are ferved 
with refrefhments in the arbours: there is no difiinGion fhewn to one 
more than another, by thofe who attend upon the company, yet we 
never could learn that any accident happened from this mixture of 
people and ranks.” 

At a fingular concert, by performers of the fair, or at leaft 
the female, fex, our traveller tells us fhe laughed very heartily, 

** We have feen fome of the charitable inflitutions, or convents 
here ; one is called La Pieta; it is an hofpital for foundlings of the 
female {ex : all I fhall fay at prefent concerning this convent is, that I 
was in, and all over it, and that I faw nothing curious: that we were 
prefent in the church when there was fome very good mufic, both 
vocal and inftrumental, performed in a tribune, by the women of the 
convent : that the tribune having a lattice before it, we could not di- 
ftinguifh the performers; I therefore begged to be permitted to go 
into the tribune, that I might fee as well as hear the concert: my re- 
queft was granted; but when I entered I was feized with fo violent a 
fit of laughter, that I am furprifed they had not driven me out again. 

* You cannot wonder that my rifibility was excited, when, upon 
entering the tribune, my eyes were {ruck with the fight of a dozen or 
fourteen beldams ugly and old ; one blowing a French-hora, another 
fweating at the bafs-viol, another playing firft-fiddle, and beating time 
with her foot in the greateft rage ; others performing on baflioons, 
hautboys, and clarionets; thefe, with feveral young girls who formed 
the choir, and one who played upon the organ, compofed the concert, 
aconcert I never can forget; but after I had feen it, I could no 
longer bear to hear it, fo much had the fight of the performers dif- 
gufted me.” 

We forbear giving any extracts from the critical catalogues of 
pictures and ftatues, which form a confiderable part of thefe 
volumes ; as they would be inftructive and amufing only to the 
connofcenti; taking our leave of them with regret by one more 
quotation refpecting the manners of the Venetians. 

** I think I have not yet mentioned the manners of the Venetians, 
at leaft not entered into any detail on that fubject, nor will my time 
now allow me, were I much better qualified for the tafk than I really 
am, However, not wholly to difappoint you, take this account of 


fome of their women at leaft, particularly the nobility. The _— 
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of cavalieri ferventi prevails univerfally here : this ufage would appear 
ina proper light, aud take off a great part of the odium thrown upon 
the Italians, if the cavalieri fervents were called hufbands ; for the real 
hufband, or beloved friend, of a Venetian lady (often for life), is the 


a: cicisbeo. ‘The hufband mamied in church 1s the choice of her friends, 
if not by any means of the lady. It is from fuch abfurd tyranny of the 
a relations and friends of young girls, not fuilering them to chule for 


themfelves, that this chuling of czcisbeos, or cavalieri ferventis, has 

taken its rife, and will never be relinquifhed in Italy, whilil the fame 
| ; | incongruons combinations fubfift: this furely leffens the criminality, 
| bi at leali in fome degree. The Venetian ladies have a g2y manner of 
mm. drefling their heads, which becomes them extremely when young, but 
i appears very abfurd when age has furrowed over their fine fkins, and 
mee | brought them almoft to the ground. I felt a fhock at firft fight of a 
a) tottering old pair I faw enter a coflee-houfe the other evening ; they 
i were both fhaking with the palfy, leant upon each other, and fup- 
| ported themiclves by a crutch-flick ; they were bent almoft double by 
tie the weight of years and infirmities, yet the lady's head was dreffed 

‘ with great care; a little rofe-coloured hat, nicely trimmed with blond, 

’ f was ftuck juft above her right ear, and over her left was a fmall matt 
} t q of artificial flowers; her few grey hairs behind were tied with ribbon, 
| oF ) but fo thinly {catered over her forchead, that large patches of her 
| tea | fhrivelled {kin appeared between the parting curls: the cavaliere was 
P44 not drefied in the fame flile, all his elegance confifled in an abun- 
dance of wig which flowed upon his fhoulders. I inquired who this 
vencrable couple were, and learnt, that the gentleman had been the: 
faithful cavaliere of the frme lady above forty years ; that they had 
regularly frequented the Place St. Mark and the coffee-houfes, and 
with the moft tleady conftancy had loved each other, till age and dif- 
eafe were condudling them hand-in-hand together to the grave. How- 
ever, a forty ycars conftancy is far from unierfal at Venice ; coqueltes 
are to be found there, as well as elfewhere: I have feen fome inftances 
of coguetry at fourfcore ; a donna nobile, whom a catarrh and Satan had 
bound, ** lo, thefe eighteen years!” was fuftaining herfelf on the arm 
o! a brifk cicisbea about twenty-five, in the Place St. Mark; fhe had 
olten changed cavalieres, as you may fuppofe, Several inftances of 
the moft fatal effects from jealoufy are to be found in the annals of 
modern Venetian gallantry ; but fiich anecdotes, with fome of a lefs 
tragical kind, I fhall communicate to you when we meet, as they 
would confunre too much time to narrate them with my pen. A new 
regulation in the coifee-houfes had juft taken place before our arrival : 
the partitions, which formed kind of cells in the interior of them, into 
which two or three people might retire and faften the door, are now 
taken away, and the rooms quite open and public. At firft the fe- 
nate had determined to exclude the women entirely from entering the 
‘ coftee-houfes, but they remonftrated fo violently and effe€tually againtt 
this meafure, that they were allowed the liberty of appearing pub- 
lickly, but abfolutely torbid to retire in private into any room, ani 
the little rooms were without exception ordered to be thrown into the 
large ones. Another law has juft been promulgated, which is, “— 
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if any fille de joie is fourd walking the ftreets about the Place St. Mark, 
Ke. for the firlt offence fhe is to have her head cumpletely fhaved, 
and fuffer imprifonment for a time fpecified ; and for the Iecond of- 
fence, her eye-brows are alfo to be ihaved, the 1s to be branded be- 
tween the eyes, and banifhed the republic.” 

What a pity that the many prudent regulations in the police 
of other countries, fhould not be adopted in England, This, of 
excluding the brazen front of female impudence from ftaring 


modefty out of countenance in places of public refort, might, 
in particular, have a falutary effect in this metropoiis, 
kK 





Tie Original Works of William King, LL. D.—Continued from 

page 265. 

The beft manner of giving an account of the multifarious 
works of fo mifcellaneous a writer, is that of the editor in the 
memoirs of his life; in which is naturally introduced the hiftery 
of his writings and the feveral occafions that gave rife to them. 
To proceed, therefore, with our literary biographer, who ap- 
pears to have confulted the bet authorities, and to have gathered 
up all the information that fell in his way. 

** At the end of 1698, or early in 1699, came ont * A Journey 
* to London in the year 1695, afier the ingenious Method of that 
* made by Dr. Martin Lifter the fame year*;’ which he defigned as 
a vindication of his country. This was a {pecimen of that particular 
humour in which he excelled, and the charms of which proved irre- 
fitible. A writer, it mull be allowed, is not always the moft unex- 
ceptionable judge of his own produtions. But it is plain that De. 
King thought it better than any of his former works, as he fi equently 
wrote alterwards under the name of * Lhe Author of the Journey to 
* London.’ 

‘* It has been pretty generally allowed, that Dr. King, though he 
could not endure his bufinefs as an Adyocate, made an excellent Judge 
in the Court of Delegates, as oftcn as he was called to that Bench. t 
The fatigue, however, of a Civilian’s duty was too great for his ua- 
tural indolence; and he retired io his fiudent’s place at Chrift Church, 
to indulge his predominant attachment at better leifure. 

‘** From this time, giving way to that fuga nevotii fo incident so 
the poetical race, he paffed his days in the partuit of the fame ravith- 
ing images, which, being aptly moulded, came abioad in manutcriye, 

in 


* Vol. I. p. 187. 

+ All appeals from the Ecclefiaftical and Admiralty Courts are (agreeably 
to Stat. 25. Hen. VII.) determined by a Court of Deiegates, coutiling of 
three Common-law Judges, and five Civilians ; from whoie fentence there is 
no further appeal: but, upon good reafons afligned, the Lord Chanceilor 
may grant a commifhion of review. All the Advocates rcliding in Dectors 
Commons, are oceaiionally members of this high court, vis Majefy's come 
miffion vtually felecting them in rotation, 
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in the form of pleafant tales and other pieces in verfe, at various times, 
as they happened to be finifhed. Many of thefe he afterwards col- 
leGed, and publifhed them, together with fome other pieces, in his 
* Mifcellanies,’ prefixing this remark in the Preface concerning them: 
« The remaining papers which are here mutt feek their fate: they 
© were abroad in manufcript ; and I hope will not have harder for- 
* tune now they are in print than they had in the opinion of fome 
* friends before they were fo.’ 

‘** In 1700, he publifhed, without a name, a fevere fatire on the 
credulity of Sir Hans Sloane, intituled, ‘ The Tranfaioncer,* with 
* fome of his Philofophical Fancies, in two Dialogues.’ The irony 
in this tract is admirable; and it mult be acknowledged, notwith- 
fianding the defervedly high charafer of that great phyfician and able 
naturalift, that our author has in many places difcovered the vulnera- 
ble heel of Achilles, and that his fatirical obfervations are well founded. 
Thefe refleions, however fevere they may fall on the Secretary, ex- 
tend not to the refpectable body on which, at firlt view, they may 
appear to glance. The ‘ Tranfactions,’ from the beginning to the 
year 1751, were always confidered as the publication of the refpective 
Secretaries; and even fince that period, the Socicty, as a body, dif- 
claims, in a public advertifement, the being accountable for any par- 
ticular paper which may appear in the work. It is acknowledged, 
that, fince their incorporation, April 22, 1663, the Royal Society 
has made a much greater progrefs in true natural knowledge, than had 
before been made from the beginning of the world. They have car- 
tied their refearches into every part of the creation, and have flill 
difcovered new wonders. It is truc their minute enquiries have been 
occafionally the fubject of ridicule, as the beft writings are faid to be 
the propereft fubjecs for burlefque; but {coffers fhould confider, that 
the wings of the butterfly were painted by the fame Almighty hand 
that made the funt.”’ 

With due deference to this editor, however, and his friend 
Mr. Granger, whofe mode of thinking he appears to have 
adopted cn this occafion; we do not admit of the propriety of 
the faying, that ‘‘ the beft writings are the propercft fubjetts 
for burlefque.”” On the contrary, we look upon the bef? writings 
to be the leaft fubjeé to ridicule, and therefore improper objects 
of it. The travefties of Homer and Virgil, which have fo fuc- 
cefsfully exercifed the talents of the wits, may feem indeed to 
countenance the above-mentioned faying; but it was not the 
literary compofition, or the good-writing of thefe poets they rici- 
culed: but the mock-dignity of their fubject; which, from a 
change of notions and manners, was degraded, and gave room 
for the burlefque. Add to this, that objects of real dignity or 
meannefs may be fucce(sfully traveftied and humorouily bur- 
lefqued, without bei 1g rendered ridiculous. 

In 

* Printed in Vol. IT. See the Preface prefixed to it. 

t See Mr. Granger’s ** Biographical Hiftory,” Vol. I. p. 82; a work to 
which we gratefully acknowledge many obligations. 
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In refpect to our author’s TranfaGioneer, it is a jut and hu- 
morous fatire on the gad writing, as well as on the bad reajon- 
ing of the Philofophical Tranfactions ; and particularly ot the 
affectation and formality of the w riters, in treating trifles as 
matters of dignity and importance.* 

It is from this pompous affectation of knowledge in the fellows 
of our Royal Society, and the complacency of ignorance ii thote 
who are no fellows of that fociety, that we fee iuch frequent in- 
ftances of what Dr. King obferves with refpect to the late cele- 
brated Sir Hans Sloane, viz. ‘¢ that by indultry alone a man may 
get fomuch reputation, almoft in any profefion, as fhall be fuf- 
ficient to amufe the world, though he has neither parts nor learn- 
ing to fupport it.”—Sir Hans, in the opinion of Dr. K, had no- 
thing but a bufiling temper torecommend him; and yet gained 
fomuch upon many people, that they fearce believed the evi- 
dence of their own fenfes. He thought it probable nevertheivis, 
that his own fatirical difplay of Dr. Sloane’s abfu:dities, would 
undeceive them. In this, however, he appears, in his turn, to 
have been mittaken : the lofs and gain of profeifonal reputation 

being fo far fimilar that, as the one is almoft irrecoverable, {fo 15 
the other unqueftionabie. Ifa phyfician be but once inftrumen- 
tal in curing the belly-ache of a Queen, the numbed thumb of a 
King, or the fpleen of a few low- “fpirwes women of Quality; he 
may fet parts, learning, and degradation at defiance. It 
however, to the naturalifts and pretenders to fcience alone, Dr. 
K, coniines his fatire. The antiquaries and claffical philotogiits 
come in for their fhare; in bis U, feful Tranjé factions, of which a 
fhort extract or two will am mn ‘readers. 





is not, 


* On this fubje&, we cannot forbear tranferibing the following pafiage 
from the Vatler. “ Since the world abounds in the noblett fields of fpeenia- 
tien, itis, methinks, the mark of a littic gcnins, to be wholly converiant 
among infects, re} nticle , animalcules, and thofe tridine racities that furnith 
out the apartin ent of a Vitnoefo. here ere fome men whofe heads are 
fo oddly turned this w iv, that, theugh they sre utter divangers to the com 
mon occurrenecs of life. ther are able to difeover the fex of a cockle, or de- 
feribe the gencration ef a mite, in ell its cireumftances. They are fo bith 
verfed in the worid, that they icarcely know a horte from an ox ; but, at the 
fare time, will my you, wi ith a g! ‘eat deal of gravity, that a flea is a 2 rh no- 
ccros, anda ft ulan her —— dite. T have known one of thefe whimiical 
phi ofajsher » who has fe ter value upon a coilection of fpiders than 
he would upon a flock of th recp, and has told his coat off his back to pur- 
chafe a tarantula.—I would not have a fcholar Ww holly unacquainte d wi 
thefe fec rets at nd curiofitics Gf Nature; bet certainly the mind of men, that 
is capable of fy rhuch higher contempiation, fhould not be altogether fixed 
upon freh mean and di jiproportiona: objects. Obfervations of this kind 
are apt to alienate us too — from the knowledge of the world, and to 
they expofe philofophy to the 
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362 The Original Works of Dr. William King. 
An Account of Meurfius’s Book of the Plays of the Grecian 
Boys. In a fecond Letter. 


‘© HONOURED SIR, 


** | have formerly given you fome account of the great Meurfius’s 
Book of * Greek Dances.’ I thall now give you fome few but admi- 
sable remarks, out of his treatife of the * Various Plays of the Gre- 

* cian Boys and Girls.’ Novy is this lefs ufeful than the former: it 
fhews the natural fagacity of that nation from their infancy, for they 
had learning in their cradles ; not unlike to Quin@ilian that excellent 
mafter of the Latins, and adnurer of the Greeks, who provides even 
nurfes for his future orators. But of this more at large in a Treatile 
of Nurtes, wherein fhall be explained all their fongs, the true reafon 
of raules and corals, of hammers, gue-carts, whitligigs and dulci- 
mers, ke. Meurlws in this feems to have done like Hamer, who, 
after his Viads, publifhed his Odyfleys, comprehending in the laf 
more knowledge of nature, and examples for the management of hu- 
mau life, than were in the former, though by many it may for the 
grandeur of its images be the more admired. 

‘* It is wonderful to confider what things great men have and do 
employ themfelves in. Suetonius wrote a book about the plays of the 
Grecian children ; and, that being loft, Meurfius has endeavoured to 
teliore it by a book he has publithed from Elzevir's prefs, in which are 
any excellent things, from out of Atheneus, Suidas, Pollux, Hefy- 
chius, ‘Tcetzes, the admirable Euflathius, and others. It 1s concern- 
ing their private recreations; for he had publifhed one before about 
their dancing, of which fome time ago I fent you an abftract. 

** Indeed fome of the plays are ve: y remark able and very ufeful ; as 
e afcoliasnus, hopping x upon one leg, and beating other boys witha 
leather, which the moderns call ‘ Fox, to thy hole ; and requires 
preat cunning, exercife, and p tience, in the perfon by whom the fox 
i6 repiefented. But he has omitied the delincation of a pair of hop- 
fcotches, with the names of their feveral apaitments, which I hope to 
retrieve and publifh, together with the figure of the hobby-horfe that 
King Agefilaus ufed to ride upon with his children. That of Socrates 
and others are al! obferved by the ancients, and even Horace himfelf, 
to have been made of a long reed ; and therefore the hobby-horles 
introduced in * The Reheari{al’ are abfurd, and without any prece- 
dent from ant! quity. They had likewife their collabifcos ; and fo they 
had their clyt.nda, anfwerable to our * Hot-cockles,’ which play 
the Icarned Littleton, by afynonyimous term, calls * Selling of pears,” 
or * How many pears for a penny § >’ But as for the reafon of thofe 
names, that in: geuious author has left usin the d tk. The muia calihe, 
by the Latins c called ni jinda, by us * Blind-man ‘s-butt,” was univer- 
faily received amongft t them, and probably tock its begis nning from 
that barbarous contem npt which was _ — the divine - Homer after 
his blindne%S.. They liad likewile their bajilinda, reprefenting our 
* Quellions and commands.’ or * Kine Tam: though afterward in 
he word was referred to rhe A ort of chufing King 
and Queen epon Tweifrh-night, But it is to be obferved, that there 
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was no Twelfth-night celebrated amongft the Grecians ; by which 
they were deprived not only of plumb-cake, but of great diverfion, 

“+ have made it my gerieral remark, that whereas the Englifh plays 
have barbarous founding names, as ‘ Almonds and Raifins,’ ‘* Pufs 
‘in a Corner, ‘* Barley-break, ‘ Pufh-pin,’ * Chicken-a-train- 
‘trow, and the like; thofe of the Greciars feem all as if they 
were ladies in romances, as ecfuflinda, elcuflinda, chytrindra, ephefinda, 
bajilinda, with feveral others. I defign to feorch in the clofets of the 
curious, for their tops, giggs, marbles, trapfticks, balls, and other in- 
firuments of their diverfion; but I am afraid, that, being entrufled 
to perfons of little forecaft, as youths generally are, there may be few 
of them, through the injury of time, remain atprefent, though they 
would be of the greateft value. It would be very ufeful, if fome 
Virtuofo would put our childrens plays ina true light; for, amongft 
other things would appear their truth and juftice, in * going halves 
in birds nefts ;’ their forefight and parfimony, in * hoarding appies;’ 
and the great benefits, as to the increafe of fecrefy, fidelity, aud 
friend{hip, that may be gained by robbing of orchards, as Mr. O/- 
born,* in the beginming of his ‘ Advice to a Son,’ hus extremcly 
well obferved.”” 

‘* A new method to teach learned men how to write unintellaibly : 
being collections out of Softlinius, an Italian ; Bardowlius and Bar- 
docoxcombius, one Poet Laureat to King Ludd, the other to Queen 
Bonduca; Scornfenfius, an Egyptian, &c. Communicated by Mr. 
Loveit to Mr. Lackit. 

‘“* Mr. Lackit came very penfively one morningto Mr. Loveit’s clo- 
fet, entreating him, * by all means to affifi him in an affair of con- 
* fequence ; for that he had refolved to write a poem, but was un- 
* willimg to lye under the lafh of the critics." * Nothing fo eafy,’ 
fays Mr. Loveit ; and, ftepping to the next fhelf, and thence reach- 
ing down a book, fays, ‘ This is the great Softlinius, an Italian poet, 
who may be faid to have been the father of fong, fonnet, mafque, 
and opera, from Petrarch downwards. The words indeed {eer 
to be Latin ; but the fenfe is un-come-at-able, unconceivable, and, 
as the Greeks have it, acroamatical. You may write in this ftile 
without any body's knowing your meaning; and it is unjuft in 
any perfon to criticize upon that which he cannot comprehend. 
And then many of the fevereft criticks do not underfland Latin ; 
and I will affure you, this is fuch a foit of language, flile, and 
fenfe, as cannot be tranflated.’ 





. 


. 


° 


After 


* Francis Ofborn, Efq. His works have been many times printed. The 
eighth edition, in 8vo, 1682, under the following title: * The Works of 
‘ Francis Ofborn, Efq. Divine, Moral, Hiftorical, Pclitical: i four feveral 
‘ Traéts; viz. 1. Advice toa Son, in two parts. 2. Political Reflections 
* on the Government of the Turks, &c. 3. Memoires on Queen Elizabeta 
‘and King James. 4. A Mifcellany of Eifays, Paradoxes, Problemarical 
‘ Difcourfes, Letters, Characters, &c.’ He was born about 189; and 
died Feb. 11, 1658-9. 
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354 The Original Vorks of Dr. William King 
After giving a few inftances in diiferent languages, the writer 
proceeds. 
© There are feveral that pretend to be mighty Grecians, to have 
* Heliod, Mufzus, and Homer, at their fingers ends; but alas! 
they underfland nothing of the modern Greek, nor the beauties 
* of Du Frefne’s * Gloffary.’ Thefe perfons are left to be managed 
‘ by Coptic verfes. This, being a baftard Grcek, is mixed with 
* inultitude of other languages, and makes ufe of fome of the Greck 
* charaGers, a little deformed, and intermixed witly others, They, 
having been long enflaved to the Saracens, Mamalukes, and pie- 
* (ent Turks, have not had of late much time for learning : only 
* there is one Scornfenfins a poet, that has lately rifeu up atnongit 
* them, whofe works I have here upon the table: him you may imi- 
* tate; fay what you p'eafe in that language, and nobody will think 
* it worth while to confute you. By reading over of Kircher’s 
* Prodromus Coptus,’ and an old door that Dr. Huntingdon fent 
* fiom Grand Cairo, I have made {hilt to put fome of the firft lines 
* into the Greek charader : 
© 2 Pacan, paitjo? Dapaw upeis, Die Crus ee 
© Bey! feb Hines pt eevee es 5 Canylebe Soscer 
. Ne cumtiluar Epirurst, ay Sevrobs xarpog aavolng, ' 
© 2a ail St Snes vaavecey Cosme aoylae 
‘ Tw ® cep ced Mari 5 Pagan ueeis, Dody xavya. 
* By the heip of a gentleman that had converfation with the king 
* of the Gyplies, I found out that it was plain Englith in Hexame- 
* ter verfe, fuch as you may find in Sir Philip Syduey, and fuch as 
” were fent Ben Jonfon, beginning, 
* Benjamin, immortal Jou! fon, moft highly renowned.’ 
But to explain to you the prefent Coptic verfes ; they run 
thus : 
Oh, Pharso, may I go? Pharao cries, Sir, by my troth, No. 
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s Bring ye the k 


tidetkin, am ebout houfe fling ye the foilet. 


‘ L veep : rain : ra } . 
Now fup it up britl kly, and thea pr ytuce call for another 3 








© See an it all out is? ‘Lhere’s none can drink any longer. 

yr; , + 7 
* Teen t, Pharaoh, may I go? Pharauhi cries, Goif you can <0." 
‘ 


But ihat language which may be of molt ule to you is the 
Scraudien. It m av pals throush as ma hy counties as ‘the Lilynec, 
Malay, or Lingua Franca. ‘Llus is wholly unintelligible, and 1s 





* of great eale in the coi Apotition vi verfes; vou muft take care that 
* your lines be flrait, and that you bein yout verfes with the great 
letters from the Jelt for the Orientats generally write fo;) seal if 
you can make the {ame figures towards the lat to feem as if this 
rhimed, all will be extremely weil: vou may call them Turkith, 
Perfic, Moroccian, Fezzian, or wat you pleale ; for, being with- 
* out points, no One cai Ciiprove y ou. 
* Lexpedt thority fome Mutcovitic operas, fome fonnets from Crim 
Tartary, and tome ek ics frou Amexics; which will be the more 
caly, becaufe thole people h: yays to me feemed more inclined 
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tu traliic than poetry. Geluer, an tus * Mutinridates,’ gives us an 
* account’ 
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account, that the elephants have a language. 1 have fent to the 
the court of Siam, to know whether the white elephant keeps a fe- 
cretary Or an interpeter, and what compofitions are amongtl them in 
profe or verfe. I have a friend who converfes much with fanciful 
beings, who has procured me many elegant works of the {ziries. 

According to the fpecimen that Giraldus Cambreufis has given us 
of their language, it approaches near the Greek, as Al Ydoram, 
‘Give me falt;' Hydor Ydoram, * Give me water:’ by which it 
may appear that ihe fairies are no devils, becaufe then they would 
have no falt among them. And we may oblerve, by this tpecimen, 
that their diction is ext:emely fonorous. 

We are forry we cannot find room for quotations from this 
excellent fatire, as it hath afforded us fome of the hichefi en- 
tertainment, we have met with, in the courie of our critical 
labours. Of the quantity and quali:y, our readers will be able 
to form fome idea from the following fpecification of the fub- 
jects treated of, 

** Contents of the Tranfafioneer. Mr. Ray's definition of a 
very curious little inftrument.—Ipecacuenha harmlefs and helpful. 


od 


7 


—Cynocrambe (or rats-bane) not to be taken in too great quantities. 
—Swallowing pebbles dangerous, and why.—A Chiua car-picker.— 
Picking the ears too much, dangerous.—IJaitrument tor paiuing the 
nailss—A curry-comb for a man.—A pair of brals tweezers. —A 
wide-tooth comb, a {mall-toothed comb.—A fheet of paper from 


China.—-A [carlet butterfiy.—A foflile mandible. —A defeription of 


the great lrifhman.—A dcfcription of poftorc-mafler Clark.—Beans 
that traveled from Jamaica to Ireland. —Drunkards not drov-red by 
Drinking. —-What diowning is.—-That men cannot fwallow when 
they are dead.-—That a fhe li is not a cruft.—Mr. Pettiver’s fpecimens 
of magnificence.— Mr. Pettiver's twenty volumes in folio filled with 
trees. —Mr. Pettiver’s blackmoors teeth fo called for their whitenefs, 
—Mr. Pettiver’s eyes of a tortoife bigger than its head.—Mr. Pet- 
tiver’s African materia medica. —Mr. Pettiver’s fki!ll and talent in com- 
pliments.—lLrifh Mackenboy purges not in the pocket.-—Charles 
Worth, his man and maid, all merrily befh-t.—Wiliam Matthews 
and his family much in the fame pickle.—A woman tint talked ob- 
[cenely, and offered her cow fora bag-pipe.—-Ol Ambergrife Ben.— 
Old Jenkins older than Old Parr by computation.—Dr. Lifler bit by 
a Porpoife, and how his finger fell fick thereupon.—A medicinal 
{pring with an oak over it.—-The medicinal qualities of bread and 
cheefe.—The chamberlain’s landing the caufe of a cough.-—Scurvy 
coufequences of marrying too fg0n.—A head that was a bag.— A new 
way to preferve a maidenhead.—Women in Tunquin begin betimes. 
—Wits on tenterhook to make turnip-bread.-—A fatus fixteen years 
in utera.x—Mr. Tranfaioneer’s prodigioully large feather of the 
bird cuntor-—Eggs in the cauda of a barnacle. —The whifking oyfler- 
fucils of Bantam.——A buck ina fuake’s belly.—Four pounds-worth 
of glafs broken by hail.—3oo Scarts murdered in one night.—-Fith 





different from ene another.—No hth die of- tevers.-—A 
whiting s. 
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whitings.—A fhower of butter to drefs them with.—A tree bearing 
tallow.—Hogs that fh-t foap.—Cows that fh-t fire.—Verfes on an 
cel and a pike.—A lamb fuckled by a wether.—Martial difcipline 
by grafshoppers.—A flout butcher's dog that run under a bed.— 
Mr. Hone O Hone'’s traveling Irifh bog.—Mr. Greatrax’s excellence 
in ftroaking.—Some account of him.—A difcourfe more painful than 
a blifler.—Cantharides armed with fwords and daggers.—Hanging 
morta!.—Hanging apopledtical.—Some account of Dr. Mufgrave.—- 
The fiercenefs of a fable-moufe.—That a fox is lawful, and a fox is 
unlawful.—Four forts of lady-bugs.—Clogs cloven with thunder, 
—The true way of the generation of fleas difcovered by indefatigable 
indufirv.—Who was the firlt coffee-man.—That coffee-houles pro- 
mote the trade of news-papers, and make people fociable.” 

“© Contents of Ufeful Tranfaélions. An eflay on the invention 
of famplers, communicated by Mrs. Judith Bagford, with an account 
of her colleGions for the fame. By Mrs. Arabella Manly, fchool- 
miflrefs at Hackney.—Some natural obfervations made in the {chook 
of Llandwwfwrhwy. By R. P. during his refidence there.—An 
effay, proving by arguments philofophical, that millers, though 
falfely fo reputed, yet in reality are not thieves ; with an intervening 
zigument, that taylors likewife are not fo. In a letter to Dr. Har- 
borough, from Dr. Williams.—An account of books, in letters to 
Dr. Littlebrand by Dr. Playford: with an account of Meurfius’s 
treatife on the Grecian gimes.—Meurfius's book of the plays of the 
Grecian boys. —A new method to teach learned men how to write un- 
inteligibly, &c.—The eunuch’s child : with fome important queries, 
whether a woman, according to juftice, and any principles of philo- 
fophy, may lay a child to a eunuch ; as the maiicr was argued be- 
tween the churchwardens of Sanéto Chryfofiomo in Venice, and the 
learned academy of the curiofi there: occafioned by an accident of 
that nature happening to Signior Valentio Crimpaldi, Knight of the 
Order of the Capponi.—The Tongue. New additions to Mr. An- 
thony Van Leewenhoeck’s microfcopial obferyations upon the tongue 
and the white matter on the tongues on feverifh perfons. In which 
are fhewn, the feveral particles proper for praitling, tattling, plead- 
ing, haranguing, lying, flattering, f{colding, and other fuch like 
occafions, communicated by Dr. Teily.—Migration of cuckoos. 
A Letter concerning the migration of cuckoos, with their deftruc- 
tion of eggs: and general remarks concerning birds nefts, with the 
fpeech of birds, communicated by Mr, Martin Cheapum, M.A.F.U.S. 
-—Some material remarks upon Mr. Anthony Van Leewenhoeck’s 
microfcopical obfervations on the membranes of the inteftines and 
other trypal veflels communicated bya grave matron in Field-lane, long 
accuftomed to experiments of that nature. —An hiftorical and chrono- 
logical account of confecrated clouts, communicated by the ingenious 
and learned virtuofo, Seignior Giovanai Barberini of Chelfognia ; 
occafioned by a paflage in the Poft-boy, that the Pope has lately 
made a prefent of the fame nature to the yonng prince of Afturias.” 
; Contents of the Voyage to Cajamai, i, ¢. Sir Hans Sloan’s to 

amaica. 
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* How the author when young cat watergrals, potatoes, and but- 
eauilt —His defire of travel.—His going to Cajamai.—His fea 
ficknels.—How he reckoned his dunk. an 1 Re * ound which fide 
of leaves are greeneft.—Knew a white bramble in a dark ree -~-His 
curiohity about ferns and fernfeed.—-No conjuror fenfivle of his imper- 
fections as to his language and obfe rg A 08 &e, Qua- 
drupeds, &ce. no magical terms.—Thofe that do not believe Natural 
Hiltory atheifls and traitors, fent to the Devil and his angels.—Moun- 
tains higher than hills. —Prophecy of Sa!tpetre.—Ule of Bat's dung. — 
Water; river, pond, fpring, well, maids, &c¢.—Muddy, foul w: iter. 
Definition of a {poon.—Dr. Van § 'yboot’s argument againft drinking 
water.—Regner Ladbrock's Ode.-—Dryden’s hymn a ale, --Mlee* 
dows green.—Hay good for horfes.—Ducks eat up the dirt.—How 
Mulcovy ducks came from Guinea. —Differtation about Turkey-cocks. 
—Swines flefh cats like bacon.——The ingenuity and difcipline of 
fwine.—Better bred than Englifh hogs.—How —, relemble French 
troops. —Wild dogs go recularly to “fupper.—Ef tes of chocolate.-— 
Tallow candles. —Lice.—T he giant Starchaterus loufy.—Dog-days.— 
Small-beer not good.—Untying of breeches.—No warming-pans--— 
Indians do not make wills.—Indian operas, fongs, &c.—Ode be- 
tween Darco and Zabra.—Common things, fafe pofitions, burying- 
places. —The flroking women.—An infi del in phyfick.—Mother in 
fits becaufe her fon died. —The noltrums { ufed.—How molt of my 
patients died. —Ufe of water-gruel, fage-tea, &c.—Pellet merchants.— 
Cured a laundry maid of the itch.———Cured a man by fending him 
from his wife. —-Made Bels fweep the houfe.—Cured a man, who was 
well without phyfic.—An odd fever.—An old woman drunk.—Peco- 
ple poifoned with hogs-puddings.—How to cure a morofe hufband.— 
Wormleed for children. —A minifter would preach, notwithflanding 
my prefcriptions.—Cured boys that would not go to fchool, and fer 
vants not going on errands.—Cured the yawns, the bones, and the 
hockie-crockles.—Variety of food in feveral nations. 

That the above fubjects afford a varicty of food for ridicule, 
muft be obvious to the moft fuperficial readers:* and, indeed, 
we will venture to recommend their perufal to the mott learned 
and profound; promifing them their entertainment will be pro- 
portional to their tafte and difcernment. 

In the fubfequent pert of the memoirs, the writer figures as a 
man of bufineds, a po! itician, and a poct ; for an account of his 
abilities, however, in thefe different walks of life, as well as of 
his perfonal character, we muft yefer our readers to a future 





review, W. 

* Thefe tracts, in ridicvle of the Puaspron Faucies, as they are called, 
ef Sir Hans, and his fellows, appearing to oh 1ave been written long before the 
fameus memoirs ot Martizus Scr thleras, it ferve os a grt onnd-we rk to that 
celebvated performance. “This i ts the x ore gh hible, as the wits to whom 
it is attributed, exeeD tin g Ariuthuet, poi efcd but a feanty p ortion of fcien- 
tific acqui h tions. —it is pisin, from v oie ns parts of th “1 miicellany, that 
Swift, in particular, was much obliced to Dr. Kins, though his pride weuld 
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368 A Tour in Treland. 


J Tour in Ireland in 1775. TVitha Map, and a View of the 
Salman-leap at Bally-foannan*, 8vo. 4s. Robfon. 


Nomen fibi fecit eundo, the motto, felected by the monu- 
mental fculptor to Sir John Chardin, is that we would recom- 
mend to this writer, if he fhould ever be ata lofs for one more 
characteriftic: He having vifited, as he informs us, the greateft 
part of England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Flanders, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, bohemia, Italy, Portugal, and Spain, 
and, including fixteen fea-voyages, journeyed about twenty- 
feven thoufand miles, which is two thoufand more than the 
circumference of the earth. We doubt much, neverthelefs, 
whether his fame for loco-motion will ever furpafs that of the 
celebrated pedefirian traveller, Mr. ‘Thomas Coryat ; whofe 
erudities fo greatly amufed the world about a century ago. We 
cannot think, indeed, the merit of any traveller’s refiections 
dependent, as our author infinuates, on the number of miles 
he hasjourneyed. Now mutant animes qui trans mare currunt, 
is a maxim known to every {fchool-boy. Not that we mean to 
infinuate that fuch, as do not improve by travel, would be a 
whit the wifer by ftaying at home. At the fame time we think 
Ircland the lait place, or rather xot the laft place, to be vifited 
by a traveller, who means to oblige the pubiic with an account 
ot his peregrinations, Before we quote any proof, however, 
from the prefent tour, in fupport of the propriety of this ob- 
fervation, we fhall cite a fuilicient proof of the advantages, 
the writer hath reaped by having previously journeyed elfe- 
where. Dr. Wurd hath made a number of judicious obferva- 
tions, On the advantages and difadvantages of modern travel, 
in his celebrated dialogue on the fubject. They are rather the 
remarks, however, of a domeftic theori/ft, than a practical itine- 
rant. ‘Thofe of our Author, in his appendix on travelling in 
general, are equally judicious and fentible, though lets refined 
and fyftematicul, 1 hey are the more valuable alfo as they are 
founced on actuzl experience. We are, in particular, pleafed 
witu his concluding reflection on the efedats of travellings 

** After having attentively confidercd, frys he, the advantages 
which may he acquired by travelling, we ought, on the other hand, 


toreied, that the more knowledge a iman polleffes, the lefs fatisfac- 


tion he will find in his interconrfe with the generality of mankind, the 
majority being compofed of ietiorant, or vicious people ; and that his 
tafle will be fo ichnet by having contemplated the various beauties of 


nature and art, thet ineli of thole which will oceur to him, during the 
courte of a fettled ife, will anpesr trivial or intivid, and that he will 
. . a a tn ar + } tp C >! ) Be - . 

have little rclith toe the gveatett part of thofe thinys which are generally 
termed pleafuics. 
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**To conclude ; if we fuppofe the judicious traveller to be an En g- 
Jifhman ; when, after having vifited Europe, he refleéts on the dif- 
ferent climates, productions, and governments, peculiar to the various 
nations; that fome are parched by droughts, which continue half the 
year; that others appear as if fituated under a dropping fpunge: 
others buried in fnow; fubjedt to earthquakes ; expofed to the ra- 
vages of volcanos, or to irrefiflible inundations; and others over-run 
by wild-beafts, and venomous animals ; he will then be fenfible that 
in England he may {pend a greater number of days, in the open air, 
than in any other country. And when he confiders the arbitrary and 
tyrannic governments, the unnatural power of the inquifition, the fla- 
very and poverty of the loweft clafs of people, the pride and igno- 
rance of the higheft, and the fuperftition and bigotry of both, which 
prevail in the different countries, and compares them with the advan- 
tages which fo eminently diftinguifh his own country, where the cli- 
mate is temperate, the earth fruitful, the government mild, the inha- 
bitants (of both fexes) intelligent, and the women remarkably beauti- 
ful, he will then reft contented with the happinefs he enjoys, by ha- 
ving it in his power to fpend the remainder of his days in England.” 

In his difplay of the advantages of travelling, our author 
alfo makes many judicious praétical refleétions. Of governors, 
or travelling tutors, he obferves, 

‘* They appear to be of little ufe ; for, in general, they are either 
pedantic, or ignorant clergymen, who themfelves land in need of a 
bear-leader, aud being neceffitous, may be prevailed upon to wink, or 
evento connive at the bad conduct of their pupils, and of courfe 
prove but ill direftors in the acquifition of knowledge.* } 

‘* Should a young man fet out alone on the tour of Europe, his pa- 
rents or guardians can always flop his credit with his bankers, in cafe 
he behaves improperly ; or fhould his fortune be at his own difpofal, 
he will probably foon {quander it away ; fo that in either cafe, his 
travels are atan end. A man’s own experience is always the befl, 
provided it be not bought too dear. The ufual way of driving poft 
through France and Italy, which is purfued by Englith boys, does not 
come under the denomination of travelling : they affociate only with 
their own countrymen, with ladies of eafy virtue, and with {harpers ; 
by which means they have much prejudiced the nobility of thofe 
countries (who are daily pellered with their introduclory le'tors) 
againft all Englifh travellers ; whereas, on the contrary, in Spain and 
Portugal, which are not over-run in that manner, the inhabitants are 
perfectly polite and hofpitable.t 


* Ineverhad any governor, nor any companion, excepting in a few fmall 
excurfions. : 

+ When I was at Ferney, near Geneva, I had the pleafure of converting 
with Mr, de Voltaire upon this fubject; and at the conclufion he gave me the 
following line in his own hand-writing. ‘* An Englifhman who gocs to 
Italy, leaves men to fee pictures.” He dia not chufe to explain whether jie 
Meant that men were left in England, and nothing but pictures were to be 
feen in Italy; or that am Englifhman neglected the ftudy of mankind for 
that of pictures. 
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‘© However, fhould a governor be deemed abfolutely néceffary for 
a young traveller, wonld it not be much more eligible to appoint as 
fuch, fome elderly officer, whofe knowledge of the world, liberal 
manner of thinking, and perfonal biavery, may be of infinite fervice 
to bis pupil; and who, by accompanying him every where, may at 
leaft dire&t thofe violent p:ffions, which it is impofible for him en- 
tirely to reftrain ? Now of what fervice, or ratlier diflervice, a cler- 
gyman may be as a travelling-tutor, is thus flrongly expreffed by 
Sterne in his fermon on the Prodigal Son. ‘ If wifdorn can fpeak in 
* no other language but Greek or Latin, if mathematics will make a 
* man a gentleman, or natural sapere | but teach him to make 4 
* bow, he may be of fome fervice ; but the upfhot is generally this; 
* that in the mofl preffing occafions of addrels, if he isa mete man 
* of reading, the unhappy youth will have the tutor to carry, and 
* not the tutor to carry him.’ Added to this, it is to be obferved, 
that among the Roman Catholics, a great number of the eminent li- 
terary men are pricfls; and a flilf Englifh parfon will not only 
evoid affociating with them, but, through his foolifh and obftinate 
nonconformity, may involve himfcif and his pupil in many perilous 
difficulties. 

‘© Another kind of governor is fometimes picked out from among 
broken Swifs valets-de-chambre ; one who fays he has before made 
the tour of Europe with fuccefs : that is, as Sterne continues, ‘ with- 
* out breaking his own or his pupil's neck ; he knows the amount to 
a half-penny of every face between Calais and Rome; he knows 
where the beft inns and wines are to be found, and his pupil fhall 
fup a livre cheaper than if he had been left to make the tour, and 
bargain by himfelf. And here endeth his pride, his knowledge, 
* and his ule.’ 

** Lafllys if it be fuppofed that the young man, by being well pro- 
vided with recommendatory letters, is enabled to get accefs to the belt 
company, Sterne has further expreffed himfelf in a manner that re- 
quires no addition, nor admits of any reply. ‘ Company, which is 
* really good, is very rare, and very thy; there is nothing in which 
we are fo much deceived as in the advantages propofed from our 
connections and difcourfe wich the literati, &c. in foreign parts; ef 
pecially if the experiment is made before we are matured by yeats 
or fiudy. Converfation is a traffic; and if you entér into it without 
fome flock of knowledee to balance the account perpetualiy betwixt 
you, the trade drops at once: aud this is the reafan, however it 
may be boafted to the contrary, why tnaveilers have fo little (efpe- 
cially good) converfation with the natives ; owing to their fufpicion, 
* or pethaps conviction, that there is nothing to be extraéted from the 
converfation of young itinerants, worth ihe trouble of their bad 
language, or the interruption from their vifits. The pain on thefe 
occalions is ufvally reciprocal ; the confequence of which is, that the 
difappointed youth fecks an cafier lociety; and as bad company is 
always ready, and ever jying in wait, the career is foon finifhed.” 
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tn confirmation of thefe remarks, our author adds, 


37! 








dl ‘* In order to travel with advantage, the traveller ought to have had 
rn a liberal education at home. He ought to be well acquainted with his 
d own country, which will enable him to compare it with others: for 
‘ without a proper foundation, it will be impofiible for him to reap any 
knowledge that may repay his trouble, lofs of time, and expence. 
4 Nothing is good or bad, beautiful or difagreeable, but by comparifon ; 
“ and the more ideas we can combine and compare, fo much the more ; 
4 {stisfation and intelligence we acquire and of courfe we are perpetu- 
‘, ally increafing the number of our ideas, and enlarging the fcale of our 
. intelleQual pleafures. bap 
% Thus far all is well; the next paragraph, however, favours 
ob ftrongly of the author’s voyage to Baotia. 
id “ It is abfolutely neceflary for a traveller to underfland, and to rhiea 
4 converfe fluently in all the languages of the countries he vifits ; with- a 
mi out this he mutt always remain in a fate of folitude and ignorance. v4 
ly —What is this but the counterpart of the Ivithman’s refclution, ¥: 
te of never going into the water till he had learned to fwim ?— at it 
us Another proof, of the reality of our Author’s tour to Ireland, ¥ Vi 
is, his apology for the inhabitants making (or rather a denial a 
ne that they make) bulls. He allows, indeed, that in 
de ‘** Some years ago (perhaps half a century) when the Englifh lan- b, 8 
h- guage was but little underftood by the common Irifh, it was not to be 
to wondered at, that they frequently ufed improper words, and blundered, 
Ws becaufe, as the Irifh was their native tongue, and the Englifh an ac- 
all quired one, they thought in one language, and expreffed themfelves in 
nd another, the difadvantage of which is obvious; but as at prefent 
se, almoft ail the peafants underftand the English language, they converfe 
with‘as much propriety as any perfons of their clafs in England, or 
rO- any where clfe.” 
elt This may be true; but it is not only among the peafantry 
re- that bulls are made by the Irith, nor is it becaufe they think in 
is one language, and exprefs themfelves in another ; but becaufe 
ich they fometimes think in no language at al!, and fo fpeak be- 4 
yur fore they think. We have within much lefs than a century, 
ef- heard a number of diverting blunders, of the du// kind, made 
ars by Irith gentlemen of liberal education and even eminence in 
rsa literature, for which we cannot otherwife account; there be- 
en ing certainly fomething in Sir Richard Steele’s truly-Irith re- 
“1 mark, that ‘*if an Englifnman were born in Ireland, he would 
#4 be apt to make fuch blunders too*,” ; 
the O2 With. 
bad * What does Mr. Twifs think of the Poft Affembly which, he tells us, was 
1efe held at the Tholfal in Dublin, in May laft, to disfranchife Alderman 
the Baillie (caft away feveral years agg in the Aurora) for non-attendance on his 
: duty, going to refide in another place and never having fince returned/— 
ys here may be more fhrewdnets and detizn than blunder and accideat in the 
corporation of Corke’s fetting a houfe painier to bedaub with oil-colours the 
white marble ftatue of Lord Chatham, for which they puid Wilton 450/; a 
In parti-coloured coat being more cmblematical than a white robe, of the cha~ 


tacter of that apoftate patriot. Rev. 
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With the cuftom of bull-making, our traveller hath ailfo 
abolifhed the paflion of the Irifh for duelling, their love of the 
bottle and their hofpitality. Fortunately, for the credit of Sr, 
Patrick, he maintains the ftill inherent antipathy of the foil 
to fnakes, and other venomous animals; forgetting to ob- 
ferve that the fnakes, found in marthy grounds and dunghills 
even in England are not venomons, like adders, afps and fome 
other vipers. Of the moral falubrity of this ifland he gives us, 
alfo, a very favourable account*. He does not, however, cordially 
enter into the exaggerated defcriptions, in which fome hiftorians 
have indulged themfelves, refpeéting the natural curiofities of 
this country, The Giant’s Caufe-way, he fays, is an object 
which is fcarcely worth going fo far to fee; the Salmon-leap of 
Ballyfhannon being, in his opinion, more rare and fingular, 
For the fight of the Lake of Killarney, he feems to think, alfo, 
he paid too dear; while of the cuftoms peculiar to the Irifh 
he attained to the knowledge, as he fays, only of three, viz. 
if. The having conftantly boiled eggs for breakfai with their 
tea. 2d. The univerfal ufe of potatoes ; and 3dly. The cuftom 
of forging franks. As to the important piece of information, 
which he gives us refpecting, what he terms, “ the natural 
hiftory of the Lrifh Species}, to wit, that ‘* they are only 
remarkable for the thicknefs of their legs, efpecially the 
females,” we fhall in charity fuppofe he took it upon hearfay. 
We do not think it, however, altogether confiftent with the 
known urbanity and politenefs of Mr. Twifs, to make fo ungrate- 
ful a return to the civility fhewn him by the natives of Ireland, as 
to clafs them under a different fpecies of animals, merely on 
account of the thicknefs of their legs. Not but that, fpeaking 
even of the females of that ifland, he gives them, laying their legs 
afide, an excellent character ; affuring us they are remarkably 
prolific and that men of affluent fortune may find happiuets 
in an union with thefe ladies. 

On the whole, if the reader do not find fo much entertain- 
Ment in this Tour to Ireland, as in the writer’s Travels through 
Portugal and Spain, it is owing rather to the want of variety 
in his fubjeét, than to any want of tafte and talents either for 
obfervation or defcription. 

To this tour is prefixed a good map of Ireland, on which our 
Traveller’s route is delineated. Alfo an elegant little drawing 
of the Salmon Leap, engraved by Rooker. 

AM. 


* “ Gallantry or intrigue, fays he, is fo little carried on in Ireland, that 
a Cicftieo, in the libertine fenfe of the word, is here almoft az unknown as a 
fuoke: it were to be withed that the climate, might prove as fatal to the 
former as the latter.” 

f See page 39 of the Tour. 
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Lndrew Marvell’ s Forks. 37 
The Works of Andrew Marvell, Efg. Paetical, Controverfial 
and Political, Containing many Original Letters, Poems and 
Traéis, never hahes genes With a New Life of the Authcr. 
By Capt. Edward Thompfon. 3 vol. 4to. 3]. 3s. Cadell and 

Evans, Strand, 

We are forry to fee, prefixed to thefe volumes, which were 
publifhed by fubfeription, fo fcanty a lift of fubfcribers: a proof 
that patriotifm is either at a low ebb among us, or that the 
patriotifm of the prefent age confiderably differs from that of a 
century ago. As impartial critics, indeed, we muft frankly 
own that the fpirit of party feems, as well then as now, to have 
greatly impofed on the world under the mafk of patriotifm. Not 
that we mean to infinuate the extraordinary zeal of the Marvells, 
the Hampdens and the Sydneys, to have been falfe or affected : 
or to put the inflexible and difinterefted patriots of their days, 
on a footing with the flexible and interefted partizans of ours. 
—We believe honeft Andrew to have been as frank and fincere 
as he was blunt and obftinate ; and yet we conceive that prin- 
ciples as well as manners may, in certain political matters, very 
honeftly change with the times. The royal authority having 
been fo grofsly abufed by the families of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, it is no wonder every true friend to his country and 
the civil liberties of mankind, fhould in the earlier days of 
Marvell be enamoured with a democratical form of government, 
and zealous in the adoption ef republican principles. It is 
however almoft equally to be wondered at, that fo fenfible and 
honeft a man did not fee enough of the abufe of the latter under 
the commonwealth, to reject them. In fact it appears that he 
did ; his apparent antipathy to Charles the Second, feeming to 
arife rather from his averfion to the loofenefs of his morals and 
licentioufnefs of his perfonal, than his regal, character: unlefs 
we may fuppofe his particular attachment to Cromwell, fo hood- 
winked his underftanding, as to reconcile him more to actual 
tyranny than nominal monarchy. But we Jeave the difquifition 
of this point, to others better difpofed to difcufs it; exprefliag 
our regret that the political zeal of Marvell, as well as of 
Milton and others, fhould have fo long operated to the injury of 
their literary fame. 

The fuperior dignity of the fubje&, indeed, of Milton’s 
Paradife Loft, at length prevailed over prejudice, and indem- 
nified his name for the temporary neglect of his merit. With 
his friend and colleague Marvell, the cafe has been otherwife; 
and we fear that even this laudable and libera] attempt of Capt. 
Thompfon, to reftore the honours due to the reputation of his 
illuftrious towns-man will fail in a great meafure of its deierved 
fuccefs, 
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In the preface to thefe volumes, this editor tells us of fome 
grofs plagiarifms from his author’s works by Tickle and Mallet ; 
particularly of the famous ballad of /Villam and Margaret; 
which has been univerfally admired, and claimed and printed by 
the latter in his poems. This celebrated produGion, Captain 
Thompfon affirms to have been written by AZarvell in 1670: 
adding, ‘ Iam forry this truth did not appear fooner, that the 
Scots bard might have tried to defend himfeif; but now the 
jackdaw muft be ftripped of his ftolen plumage, and the fine fea- 
thers mutt be reftored to the real peacock.” 

We hope the Captain is furnifhed with good evidence of the 
authenticity of the manufcript he mentions ; for, ifnot, there 
may be found among the Scots, fome advocate as zealous for 
the honour of his countryman, as Captain Thompion is for his 
own towns-man and compatriot ; in which cafe this Editor may 
poffibly have enough to do to defend himfelf. Prima facie the 
plagiarifm appears too grofs and impudent, to be imputed to a 
man of Mr. Mallet’s abilities. 

Volume the firft, contains onc hundred and fifty-fix letters, 
from Mr: Marvell to the corporation of Hull, refpecting his 
duty in parliament and the incidents that happened during the 
difcharge of it, from November in the year 1660, to June 
1678, foon after which he died. The inquifitive reader will 
here find a number of curious and interefting fa&s, related in 
that fimple and plain manner, at the time they happened, 
which is of itfelf an internal proof of the genuinenefs and au- 
thenticity of the relation. —To thefe are added, a few familiar 
letters to his private friends, and an account of the growth of 
popery, and arbitrary government in England; particularly 
from the long prorogation of November in 1675, ending the 
15th of February 1676, to the meeting of parliament the 16th 
of july 1677. 

The fecond volume contains, ** The Rehearfal Tranfprofed,” 
being animadverfions on Bifhop Bramhall’s Vindication of his 
Difcourfe on Ecclefiaftical Polity. “A Seafonable Queftion 
and an Ufeful Aafwer,” a political, or rather party, traé, im~ 
peaching the meafures of the king and government.—‘*‘ A Sea~- 
fonable Argument to perfuade all the Grand Juries in England to 
Petition for anew Parliament.” This argument confifts of a lift of 
placemen and penfioners in the houfe of commons: and a long 
litt it is for the civil lift and government-eftablifhments of thofe 
times. And yet we believe, taken in the bankrupt-fafhion of 
number and value, it would be longer and prove as good an 
argument at prefent ; if petitioning 2gainft wrongs were likely 
to procure any redrefs of grievances. 

_ Volume the third contains, “ Mr. Smirke; or the Divine 
in Mode,” being Annotations on the Animadverfions on the 
Naked 
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Naked Truth; with an hiftorical Efflay, concerning general 
Councils, Creeds and Impofitions in Matters of Religion, 
« Poems on feveral Occafions”. «The Life of Andrew 
Marvell,’—and a few Addenda of his poetical and other 
pieces. 

In the life of Marvell we meet with few anecdotes, but 
what the public have been before made acquainted with; 
fuch as the excentric exploits of Marvell in playing the truant 
in his youth, for which he was expelled the univerfity; his 
playing truant again in going abroad, when member of par- 
liament, for which he was very near being expelled the houte ; 
with the famous ftory of his refufing to accept of a thoufand 
pound fent him, from the King, by Lord Treafurer Danby, 
when he lived in a garret, fubfifted for three days together on 
a fhoulder of mutton, and borrowed money by a fingle guinea 
at atime of his bookfeller. y 

This ftory Capt. Thompfon has drefled up in form and thrown 
in the teeth of Dr. Samuel ‘fobnfon; from whofe Idler he 
quotes a paflage, by way of reproaching the Doétor, for ac- 
cepting the.offer of a penfion: infinuating that a philofopher 
and a patriot, who, like Marvell, could dine upon a blade-bone 
of mutton, or like the famous Roman general, fup on turneps, 
ought not to accept either prefent or penfion.—But, perhaps, 
neither. Dr. J.’s philofophy nor patriotifm went fo far; and in- 
deed we think it by no means unreafonable, as the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, for any man who pofieffes talents and em- 
ploys them in the fervice of his country, to expect a whole 
fhoulder of mutton with caper-fauce for dinner, and even fome- 
thing to eat with his turneps for fupper.—Serioufly we have 
ever regarded-this inftance of Mr. Marvell’s fpirit of indepen- 
dency, as beneath the franknefs and dignity of his character: asa 
{pecies of pitiful pride, like the oftentation of dirt in Diogenes, or 
the profeffed poverty which John James Rouffeau fo pompoufly 
and impertinently intruded on every occafion upon the publick. 
Jt is not impoffible that this idle tale, was invented by his 
biographers, who were injudicious enough to think it would 
redound to his credit ; it being probable that, if the offer were 
really made, he refufed only from political motives, what 
common prudence would otherwife have induced him, if really 
in the circumftances deferibed, to accept. Of the truth of his 
pretended penury we alfo may beg leave to doubt: the fending 
for a guinea to his bookfeller, is no proof of fuch urgent 
neceflity to borrow. Marvell was an author by profeffion, and 
the bookfeller is of courfe the author’s banker. As to the 
amount of the drafts being fo finall, it is little to the purpofe ; 
the profeffion was then lefs profitable than now, (witnefs Para- 
dife Loft felling for fifteen pounds,) and-yet it was cuftomary for 
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a late author, though dignified with an order of knighthood, 
familiar at court, and eminent in his profeffion, to drive round 
among his bookfellers in his chariot, to pick up the odd half- 
crowns and hhillings, as they dropped into their fhops from the 
fale of his books and pamphlets. 

Of Mr. Marvell’s literary produéions, Captain Thompfon 
gives his opinion in the following words: 

‘* The compofitions of our author are of various forts, and not lefs 
excellent in verfe than profe; efpecially any of thofe pieces with which 
he has taken pains: but in general they appear to be the warm effu- 
fions of a lively fancy, and are very oficn thrown off in the extempore 
moment of their conception and birth, whether begotten in fatire or 
humour. The poem of Paradife Loft, that literary ornament of dig- 
nity to our moft copious language, which a_bookfelier bought for 
fifteen pounds, (and which booktellers hitherto, in virtue of true and 
jut copy-right, have made fortunes by) had Iain in lifelels ruft and 
obfcurity longer, but for Mr. Marveifand Dr. Barrow, who wrote two 
compli:nental poems in Englifh and Latin on its publication, which 
unveiled its beauties to the-undifcerning eyes of the heediefs world, 
which dim fuffufion veiled. The poem to his Coy Miftrefs is 
fwect, natural and eafy, and befpeaks his heart to be high in love; 
and perhaps his not being married, might arife from her coldnefs, and 
want of the comptieat compofition of love enraptured and ceeleftial mu- 
tuality ; without which the partial paflion on one fide, produces every 
evil which attends on marriage. There is no fublime rapture without 
reciprocation ; and when the flame is mutual and general, it is above 
all earthly bliffes, and only inferior to heavenly. His little poem of 
the Gallery loofely and pleafingly depids this beloved fair one, whom 
he follows through all his pafloral dialogues, and in a moft pleafing 
and epigrammatical manner in that of Thyrfis and Dorinda. But for 
a true relith of his poetry, we mutt drink of his Helicon, and not fip 
at the fide of the fiream; and indeed, were I to recommend further, 
it would be taking in a high meafure from the right of each individual 
reader, who is entitled to chufe and judge for himfelf.” 

It is for the fame reafon we refer our readers, defirous of 
becoming more intimately acquainted with Mr. Marvell, as a 
writer, to the perufal of thefe volumes themfelves. 

Of Mr. Marveil’s talents, as an orator, though he fat fo many 
years in parliament, we have a poor account, or rather no ac- 
count at ail; being only told that, though he canvafied matters 
fo fhrewdly without doors by his pen, he never fpoke in the 
houfe; in which refpect, it feems he refembled the celebrated 
Mr. Addifon, who had no talent for public fpeaking. 

Of Marvell’s turn for wit and humour in converfation ; 
which he fupported, it feems, on occafion, manibus, pedibufque, 
Capt. Thompfon gives us the following inftance. Dr. Parker, 
againft yhom Mr, Marvell had written fomewhat feverely, being 
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at that time Chaplain to the Bifhop of Rochefter, and meeting 
Marvell in the ftreet, 

** Rudely attempted to take the wall of him, which Mr. Marvell 
wanting, placed his foot and arm in fuch a manner that the doctor. 
fell into the kennel; and as the doétor lay fprawling in the dirt, he 
faid to him with his ufual pleafantry, ‘* lye there for a fon of a 
«« whore.” The doétor complaining to the bifhop, his lordfhip de- 
fired that Mr. Marvell would be pleafed to call upon him: when on 
the vifit, Mr. Marvell afking his grace the occafion of it, he reproached 
him with abufive ufage of his chaplain ; but laid the emphafis on the 
foul language, and affured him, that unlefs he made ample fatisfac- 
tion, a profecution fhouid take place, and he would fee juftice done 
Dr. Parker. Mr. Marvell replied, that his chaplain was impu- 
dent to demand the wall of a member of the Houle of Commons ; 
and that he had only given him the reproachful name he had given 
himfelf. How does that appear? Have you not, my lord bifhop, fuch 
a book, which he hath lately written ? Yes. Pleafe to produce it.’ 
There, my lord, fays Marvell, look over that page of the preface! 
Well, what of this? Why, my lord, does he not fay, * he is a true’ 
* fonof his mother, the Church of England ?’ well, and what of that ?’ 
Read further on, my lord: * The chureh of England has fpewned 
* two baftards, the prefbyterians and the congregationals,’ Ergo, 
my lord he exprefly declares, ‘ that he is a fonof a whore.’ You are 
very witty, indeed Mr. Marvell (replies the lord bifhop) but let me’ 
jntreat you in future time to fhew more reverence to the cloth.” 

The truth of this anecdote, we are told, refts on the authority 
of the late reverend Mr. Caleb Fleming, who had told it fo 
often that he at laft firmly believed it. But, whether true or not, 
it isa matter of little confequence; as are feveral other circum- 
ftances, which the Editor has been folicitous to record refpecting 
his author, 

To this edition of Mr. Marvell’s works is prefixed a well- 
executed engraving, of his head, by Bafire. 





Liberal Opinions. Inwhich is continued the Hiftory of Benignus. 
Written by Himfelf, and publifhed by Courtney Meimoath. 
Vol. Ill, and 1V. Small 8vo. 6s. Robinfon. 


In conformity to the intimation, given in the two firft, 
volumes of this production, the author hath, in the prefent, 
continued the History of Benignus; of whofe character and 
fituation we gave a fketch in a former Review *. To this con- 
tinuation, which is dedicated to Lord Lyttleton, the {prightly: 
Fditor hath annexed a preface; in which he. endeavours to 
obviate certain objections, that were made to the apparent moral 
of the piece. ' : 

Vo. III. Pp « The 
* See London Review, Vol. I. page 208, 
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‘** The adventures of Benignus, fays he, are not fo much recom. 
mended as objects of regular imitation, as of general efcape. The 
goudnefs of that perfon's heart, and the integrity of his intentions 
may falely be propofed as the pureft ftandards ; but his pafhion for 
travel, and the excefs of his undiftinguifhing bounty, with the various 
inconveniences and aukward perplexities arifing from thence, are ex- 
amples rather to terrify than to follow. His unlimited benevolence, 
fo far from promoting, deleats the felicity which would arile froma 
betier directed, and a judicious generofity: and nothing more was in- 
tended by the expreflion, that ‘ mine times out of ten to be exiremely 
good, isnot, in this world, the way to be happy, than this, that when li- 
berality lofes its name by rambling into pyofufion ; when the hand 
indifcreetly gives, without the fulfrage of the underftanding, though 
the defigns of the heart may be ever fo amiable, it ceafes to be, in fad, 
goodnels, and is therefore nine times out of ten rewarded by the con- 
tempt of economy, the ridicule of impoflure, and the trick of ne- 
ceflity. 

**To warn the unwary then; to put fimplicity upon guard ; to regu- 
late, the kindcft, nobleii paflion, and to fhew the delicate partition which 
divides humanity trom weaknefs, and feeling from folly, thefe memoirs 
are publifhed ; in which (lor fuch purpofes) are exhibited fcenes of ha- 
zard, enterprizes of moment, anda diverfity of characters, not, L hope, 
ill adapted to the oceafion. I earnefily beg the hiftory may be read 
with thefe views, and I as ardently wifh any imprudence may be 
avoided, or any difcretion acquire | by the perufal.”’ 

This continuation of the Hiltory of Benignus begins at his 
arrival in the metropolis; the variety of whofe cuitoms and 
manners not only aftonifh him with their novelty but afford 
abundant room for fpeculaticn, as well as experiment, on the 
virtues of benevolence. His firft adventure, producing no other 
effect than a pious ejaculation agreeable to his temper and dif- 
pofition, is related thus : 

** Notwithfanding the tumultuous buftle, which on all fides at- 
traQed my attention, as 1 adyanced into the city, it was late enough 
in the evening for a country gentleman to expect more appearance of 
tranquility; and indeed, ceitain lam, more than half the inhabitants 
ot my village were aflecp. 

*€ As I pafled therefore, along flreets, which were illuminated, and 
fhops, which exhibited, with an air of oftentation, every thing to 
view, I gave way to the per‘ect fuaplicity of my foul, and afked the 
coachman (for Mr. Greaves had now Jeft me) upon whiat public occafion 
thife rejoicings were made ? — Rejoicings, your honour, anfwered the 
fe'low, L fee no rejoicings for my part: the lamps indeed, burn a 
httie merrily, but fo they do every night o' the year, for the matter of 
that- Very well, faid i—drive on bnikly, fir. 

** So faid, fo done; and brifklv he did drive with a vengeance 3 
wwunting fuch precipices, thundering down fuch vales, turning fuch 
comers, clattering over fuch flones, and making fuch angles, that 
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{unufed to fo pleafant an exercife) I was utterly unable to keep my feat, 
and was toffed about the coach from one fide to the other, till a fud- 
den jolt drove my head incontinently againfl the glafs on the left 
hand, which gave me an opportunity to cut my cheek, and hollow 
forth my difafier, to the author of it. I ordered him to go lefs furi- 
oully, alluring him at the fame time, while I applied a handkerchief to 
my cheek, that I was not an expre/s, nor upon any errand that re- 
quired fuch hazardous expedition—Oh, very well, replied this obe- 
dient driver, | ax your honour’s pardon, but I thought as fow you 
might like to go the long trot. He now fet forward, and crept fo pro- 
voxingly flow, that I had full leifure to contemplate every thing { 
beheld around me. 

** At the end of a ftreet, I faw a clufler of /hewy young women, 
who feemed to have met by accident, and were rejoicing at the inter- 
view ; while the coachman, therefore, was indulging his prefent fit of 
deliberation, moving as if he had a mind to fland flill—one of the 
ladies very politely walked by the fide of the coach for fome time, en- 
quired after my health with great affability, and at laft moft hofpitably 
invited me, to drink @ glafs of wine with her. Struck with the agree- 
ablenefs of her figure, and genteel addrefs, and not doubting but 
that fhe was lome young lady who had feen me either at fchool, orat my 
village (but whofe features were worn out of my memory) I made her a 
profound bow of acknowledgement, expreffed my concern at not being 
able to accept her flattcying offer, but would take the firft opportunity 
to pay her my refpecis. In delivering this fentence (while the good- 
natured creature expreffed her fatisfaQiou at feeing me, even by a 
gentle preflure of the hand) 1 had the confidence to look in her tuce, 
in the hope of recollecting an old friend ; but, fach was the treachery 
of memory, that, although fhe a@ually called me twice or thrice, Aer 
dear, (which methought denoted particular intimacy) I could no way 
recognize her. However, I was in fome meafure rewarded for my 
pains, by furveying a countenance, where the rofes and lilies were 
fo nicely blended, the brow fo delicately arched, and the bolom io 
exquilitely white, that I congratulated myfelf highly at having found 
fo amiable an acquaintance, and figniied my intention to wait 
upon her, at all events, the next day. 

** All this time, dating which, I was leaning half out of the 
window, the coachman was flifling a laugh, which, when it 
was no longer to be reprelicd, would very well have become the 
lungs of the animals he was driving. At length, (he cries, tuin- 
ing himfe'f round upon his box,} wity fhe’s a tight going thing, 
your honour, I'll get down and open the door.—Will you ride with 
the gentleman, Bels ? what fay you, hey? Imagining he meant to 
infult my friend, whom I was bound in honour and indeed in con- 
{cience to protect, I exerted myfelf warmly in her behalf, infifled that 
the fellow fhould not affront ny acquaintance, but go diredtly where he 
was ordered; then, addrefling the lady, I was preparing a very pro- 
per apology for this unparralieled rudenefs, when the coachman with 
Pp2 a faucy 
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# faucy {mack of his whip, fo increafed the fpeed of the horfes, that 
i found myfelf at a confiderable diflance, before 1 thought of alking 
her direction. 

** This, however, I now determined on, and fopping the coach, 
by dint of abfolute vociferation, I commanded the fellow to drive me 
back again to the lady, as I had forgot to enquire in what /reet the 
efided, and where I might find her houfe. Her houfe, replied the 
coachman—fomewhat furlily, it will be a difficult jobd of work to find 
that, I fancy. She's a here-and-thereian, as a man may fay-—fhe has 
no houfe—.No houfe, faid 1! and yet (refumed the heroe of the long 
lath} fhe is pretty well known at moft houfes in town, for all that. 
What, cricd I, is the then a woman of fuch difinétion. Very great 
difiin@ion, he replied; Befs Bronfby beats round all the bawdy 
houfes in a night, fometimes.—Bawdy houfes, {aid 1, what is fhe then 
—is that lady—can it be poffible that—that I ftammered at a little— 
and felt the colour in my face—I know what your honour would fay, 
interrupted the coachman; and the is all that, I can affure you, and 
more too. Aftonifhment filenced me, and it was fome time before I 
was able to fay, go along, coachman, pray go along, fir— 

** Reflefions now thickened upon me, and thus, at laft, in the 
language of fimplicity and inexperience, I argued. 

‘* Fair unfortunate! how I pity thee. Thou haply art another 
Almeria, detelting thy fad fituation, and fhedding many a tear, to the 
fraud which occafioned, and to the difufter which continues it to thee. 
Haply fome father, with the feelings of Mr. Greaves, may at this 
very moment, mourn thy lofs, and thy wanderings—Oh that fome 
gentle [pirit, infpired with benignity, would interef itfelf in thy fate 
~—would exert its friendly endeavours to {weeten it—Thy heart may 

ot aequicice in the conceflions of thy perfon; and if it be fo, (as furely 

the luftre of thine eye is the luftre of innocence} doft thou not figh 
for the compatlion of a friend? doft thou not weep for the bofom of 
a father? Oh that Providence may beftow thefe bleffings upon thee, 
and mayft thou, in a parent's protedlion, once more find {helter from 
mankind !” 

With fimilar fimplicity of foul, our young hero is carried 
through a number of adventures, that do much lefs honour to 
his head than to his heart. They are in general, however, in- 
ilructive, characteriftic and entertaining; although like Field- 
ing, Smollet and others, the writer appears too fond of dwelling 
on fcenes and characters in low-life: in his defcriptions of 
which he is not always fufficiently guarded againft the ufe of low 
language ; forgetting that, however properly vulgarity of phrafe 
may be put into the mouth of the perfons defcribed, the dignity 
of the hiftorian requires on all occafions an uniform and equal 
propricty of ftile. In refpect to the probability and propriety of 
character and action, the writer enters a cavcat againft excep- 
tion by declaring himfelf only anfwerable for the truth, or rather 
veri-fimilitude, of the feencs he deferibes. 

© This 
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* This hiflory, fays he, is not defigned to be the fiage for thofe 
imaginary gods and goddeffes to act on, who never faid or did an ill 
thing ; but the matters herein related, are neither more, nor lefs, than 
fome fcenes, reprefenting and delineating mere Auman life, where 
charalers and ations are difplayed with all their beauties and 
blemifhes, as blended in the conftitution by nature ; and brought out 
by occafion. As far, therefore, as it is neceffary for me to clear up 
circumftances, which have reference to the rules of compofition, fo 
far will I ftudy to eafe the mind of the reader, but no farther. 
Should he, therefore, fay to himfelf, this is ftrange, that is odd, this 
is foolifh, and that is abfurd ; I can only anfwer, once for all, that I 
am neverthelefs an impartial biographer ; and it would be very hard 
if it were expected I fhould not only de/cribe ftrangenefs and oddity, 
folly and abfurdity, but anfwer for it too. No, my dear reader, 
this burden I totally fhift from my fhoulders. I tell you faithfully 
what has happened, and difcoyer to you not only incidents but the 
perfons of the drama: be it thy bufinels to account for, and to 
analize, to cenfure, and to condemn.” 

This bufinefs t he Reviewers beg leave alfo to fhift from their 
fhoulders, and to throw it entirely on their readers, 

M. 





Mifcellanies. Or a Mifcellaneous Treatife ; containing feveral 
Mathematical Subjects. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Nourfe. 


The fubjects, treated of in this mifcellany, are The laws of 
chance.—Annuities.—Annuity-focieties.—The moon’s motion, 
—The conftruction of arches,x—The preceffion of the equi- 
noxes.—The conftruction of logarithms.—The interpolation of 
quantities. —The longitude.—Intereft.—The figures of fines, 
cofines, €%c.—Fortification.—Gunnery.—Architecture.—Mu- 
fic.—The rules of philofophy.—Optical lectures.—Curious and 
ufeful problems: 

The difcerning reader will naturally conclude that fuch a 
variety of topics cannot, ina fingle volume, be treated much at 
large. Indeed Mr. Emerfon’s * manner of writing is in general 
well-known ; we with it were as well calculated for general in- 
ftruction; which we think it would be, if he did not confine 
himfelf to the algebraic mode of folution in all his problems ; 
many of which would admit of a common arithmetical expli- 
cation. As a fpecimen, of the prefent performance, where 
algebra is out of the queftion, we fhall felect from the article 
gunnery, a fhort extract on a fubject, which from our prefent 

unhappy 


* Mr. W. Emerfon author of many well-received tracts on mechanics, on 
Fluxions, &c. 
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unhappy difputes with America, is become unfortunately and 
fatally popular, viz. the mechanifm and execution of rificd. 
barrel guns. 

*“ Proposrrtion X. Befides the refiflance of the air, there is another 

regular force by whicha progeétile 1s made to deflect from a direét courfe. 
To explain this defleétion and cure it. 

‘© It is hardly polfible for a ball to be fhot out of a gun, without 
its rubbing againli one fide or another of the barrel ; and the fric- 
tion it receives by that means, gives it a whirling motion round an 
axis, which is aiways perpendicular to the axis of the barrel or to the 
tract of the bail. The coufequence of this is, that one fide of the 
ball meets with a greater refiflance of the air than the other fide ; and 
the air acting obliquely againft that fide with the greater refiflance, will 
force it to move towards that fide where is the leaft refiftance; andthe 
quantity of this deviation will be as the difference of the refiflange of 
one fide above the other. And confequently the ball will always de- 
flect towards that fide of the barrel where the friction happened; for 
that fide of the ball being retarded in its motion, meets with the leaft 
refiftance. But it is impoflible to know before-hand, on which fide of 
the barrel the fri@ion will happen. But when the fhot is over one 
may nearly determine on which fide it was. For if the fhot be over 
the mark, it is on the upper fide; if fhort, on the under one. If on 
the right or left, it is on the right or left fide refpetively. And be- 
fides, this tract of deviation muft be acurve line. Foras this difturb- 
ing force is continual ; every fucceeding part of the traét will deviate 
(tie fame way) from the former part ; which is the nature of a curve 
line. 

** T have been long acquainted with this irregular force and its effects, 
which I fornd by experience when I ufed to practice thooting ; and it 
prefently occurred to me, that the greater refillance on one fide of the 
ball, was the true canfe of its going out of the line of direétion. And 
to fatisfy myfelf about it, I fufpended a wooden ball loaded with lead, 
in a flring, and tied it to a tree that hung over a river, that it might 
play freely in the fream, and noting the place where it refted, I then 
twiiled the ftring, by turning the globe often about, and putting it 
into its former place, it refted but a little while; for as the {tring be- 
gn to untwill, it moved gradually towards the fide which conipired 
with the motion of the water. And being at its furtheft extent, it relled 
ull the motion began to diminifh, and then it came gradually back to 
its firlt place, and refted there till the motion of the globe twifted the 
Hiring the coutrary way ; and then it moved to the other fide.. And 
thus it made feveral vibrations to and fro, till the motion was fpent, 
aud then it refled in the firlt place. ‘This I feveral times repeated. 

** Luifo tried the fame ina Rrone wind, with the like fuccefs ; for 
the bail always deviated from the plane of the winds motion towaids 
that hand where it was leaft refifted. . 

** Now to remedy this defleclion, one way is, to ufe bullets that are 
not round, but oblong, foimething like a flug. But then they ought 
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tc be turned in a lathor throw; that the fore end may be regular, and 
all fides alike ; that the air may act equally on all fides. Such a body as 
this, fhot out of a gun, cannot by friction be made to revolve about an 
axis, and therefore that irregular force and its effect will be prevented, 
‘** Another way to prevent this deflection is to make the guns rifle 
bored ; thefe rifled barrels are made with feveral threads of a {crew 
yunning {piral ways on the infide of the barrel; between thele threads 
are channels cut in the bore, all which nuft be exactly parallel to one 
another, and make about one revolution in the lengih of the barrel, 
going uniformly about. “The number of thefe threads are different, 
according to the widenefs of the barrel. - 





“© ‘There are different methods of charging thefe pieces, one is this. 


After the powder is put in, they take a bullet fomeihing bigger than 
the bore of the gun, and greafe it well, and putting it into the mouth 
of the piece, they ram it down with an iron rammer, hollow at theend; 
in ramming down the bullet the {piral threads enter and cut into the 
bullet, and caufe it to turn round in going down, and being fhot out, 
it follows the fame direction of the rifles; which caufes it to turn round 
an axis parallel to the gun’s bore. 

‘* Another way is to charge them at the breech, where there is a 
hole to put in the powder and ball, and then a {crew ferews in to fill 
up the hole. But fome barrels ferew off at the breech, to be charged. 
Thefe guns are made ftronger at the breech than common; and it is 
plain they can only be ufed | for lead bulleis, for iron wili receive no 
impreffion. 

‘* And thus a bullet fhot out of a rifled barrel, befides its dire 
motion, gains a motion round the axis of the gun, by which the re- 
fitance on the forefide of the bullet will be the fame on all fides; for 
if it fhould be greater on one part than another ; that part, by the 
circular motion, is prefently transferred to the oppofite fide, and then 
it a&s the contrary way ; and fuch irregularities rectify one another ; 
fo that the ball will always go right forwards. 

‘** This may be explained by the motion of an arrow ; for if an 
arrow that is not feathered, be fhot from a bow, its metien will be 
very irregular ; for if it be the leaft crooked imaginable, it will move 
towards that hand where the concave fide lies. But when it is fea- 
thered truly, to give it a circular motion and make it {pin, the concave 

art is turned every way, fo that it will always fly flreight forwards. 
Ser Exam. 36th, Fig. 220, of my Mechanics, 4to. 

** But in your common guns that are not rifled, I know no way to 
prevent that ‘deflexion, but to polifh the infide of the barrel, and oil 
the bullet when it is charged ; for by this means the fri@ion within 
the barrel will be made as {mail as poffible ; except you chufe to fhoot 
with an oblong bullet as before-mentioned.” 

We are forry to find, from the preface, that Mr. Emerfon is 
not cured, by his patient and perfevering attention to the theory 
and praétice of the mathematics, of that peevifh and tefty difpo- 
fition; of which he has fo often given the public unneceflary 
proof, on fimilar occafions. We hope, however, that this will 
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be the laft, and that he will abide by the refolution he has pru- 
dently taken, and which he thus determinately announces, 

‘* My readers may pleafe to take notice, that if any envious, abufive, 
dirty {cribbler, fhall hereafter take it in his head to creep into a hole 
like an affaffin, and lie lurking there on purpofe to fcandalize and rail 
at me; and dare not fhew his face like a man; I fhall give mylelf no 
manner of trouble about fuch an animal, but look upon him as even 
below contempt. W. Emerson.” 

S, 





4 Treatife on Cattle: foewing the moft approved Methods of 
Breeding, Rearing, and Fitting for Ufe, Horfes, Affes, Mules, 
Horned Cattle, Sheep, Goats and Swine; with DireGions for 
the proper Treatment of them in their feveral Diforders: To 
which 1s added, A Differtation on their contagious Difeafes. 
Carefully collected from the beft Authorities, and inter[perfed with 
Remarks, by Fobn Mills, Efg. F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon. 


Mr. Mills’s fyftem of Hufbandry * has been fo well received by 
the publick, that there is little doubt but the prefent volume, 
which is defigned as a continuation of that fyftem, will meet with 
as favourable a reception. It was finifhed, we are told, and pre- 
pared for publication fome years ago; when the manufcript was 
unfortunately burnt, with the ftock in trade of the publiher : 
at whofe requeft it was written anew, The treatife now offered 
to the reader, fays Mr. Mills, is the refult of that fecond lao 
bour; in the profecution of which, the moft approved writers of 
different countries, and the pra¢tical experience of fome judicious . 
friends in this, have been my principal guides. To thefe laft, in 
particular, I owe an acceffion of new materials, which were not 
in my former copy, and by means of which this is confiderably 
enlarged. 

So rapid, however, are the improvements in this branch of 
fcience, or fo determined the fpirit of innovation, that it is 
hardly poffible for a writer to keep pace with the reformation, 
real or pretended, of the arts of agriculture and hufbandry. 
‘Thus we find Mr. Mills ftill maintaining, on the authority of 
Mr. Arthur Young and others, the preference of ploughing with 
oxen rather than horfes; without taking any notice of what 
has been lately urged in fupport of the contrary practice in 2 
Jate very plaufible treatife, entitled Rural Improvements: of 
which we gave an account, with an extract on this fubject, in 
our Review for November laft.; But, perhaps, that publication 

is 


* A new edition of which, enriched with fuch effential improvements as 
have been made fince its firft publication, we are told, is preparing for the 
prefs. : é 
+ Printed for Dodfley—See Vol. Il. page 393. 
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is‘too recent ; Mr. Mills appearing to have induftrioufly confulted 
the beft writers of any long ftanding, and to have digefted their 
feveral authorities with judgment and propriety, 

His treatife is divided into eight books; the firlt of which 
confifts of two parts, and refpects the nature, difeafes external 
and internal, and the manner of treating horfes.—Book the 
fecond, treats of afles—the third of mules—the fourth of horned 
cattle—the fifth of fheep—the fixth of goats—the /eventh of 
fwine—the eighth of the contagious difeafes of cattle: to which 
is added a pofticript, relative to the fymptoms and cure of the 
epidemical diftemper, which prevailed among the horned cattle 
of this county, a few years ago; written by that learned and 
judicious phyfician, Dr. Peter Layard. To the whole is added 
a copious index of the matters treated of throughout: an 
appendage of fo much convenience to the reader, that we won- 
der it is not more often adopted by writers on mifcellaneous 
fubjects ; as, though it might coft them fome little labour, they 
could not fail to find their intereft in it. 


M. 





Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck, upon his newly invented Patent Candle- 
Snuffers, by Malecln M‘Greggor, Efg; Author of the Heroic 
Epiftle to Sir William Chambers, and the ITerue Poft{cript. 
4to. 6d. Almon. 

Quogue erco fruftra pafcemus ignigenum ifla:a? Apuleii Met. Lib. 7. 
Why fhouid a Patent be granted to this Candle-Snuffer in vain ? 

Why the Author of the Heroic Epiftle to Sir William Cham- 
bers, that has fold fo amazingly,* fhould doubt, as he infinuates, 
this Ode's felling fo well as Mr. Cumberland’s, which has hardly 
fold at all, we know not. His having put on the mafk of a 
Scotchman cannot, as he fuppofes, be an impediment; fome of 
the beit publications, which have appeared of late years, having 
been written by natives of Scotland: nay, what is more to the 
purpofe, fome of the worft too, of the fame nativity, have fold 
better than the beft book that hath been written by any Englifh- 
man thefle fifty years. —To relieve the author, however, from 
his apprehenfions, that it fliould not be fufficiently read (for 
about its fale, we are perfuaded, he is indifferent) we thall 
tranfcribe the whole; conceiving our intentions to anfwer the 
end of the writer, a fufficient apology for, what otherwife might 
be called, a trefpafs on his literary property.+ 

* The thirticth (though probably the printer meant the shirteemth) edition 
having been advertifed within thefe few days. Rev. 

t A liberty we may have taken before, with the fame writer; if we were 
milinformed refpecting the author of thofc pleafant little ftanzas, entitled the 
Hampitead Conteft, printed in our laft October Review: to the terie and hu- 
morous ftile of which the prefent ode, though fomewhat lefs cafy and ele- 


gant, bears a firiking refembiance. Rev. a 
Vou. Ii, Qg ** Tiluftrious 
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386 M*Greggor’s Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck. 


condefcend, 
Thou well-belov’d and beft King’s friend, 


* Tiluftrious Pincuseck ! 


Thefe lyric lines to view; 
O! may they prompt thee, ere too late, 
To inuff the candle of the ftate, 

That burns a little blue. 


Tt once had got a ftately wick, 

When in its patent-candleftick 
The revolution put it; 

As white as wax we faw it fhine 

‘Thro’ two whole lengths of Brunswick's hae, 
Till B--- firft dar’d to fmut it. 


Since then——but wherefore tcll the tale? 
Enough, that now it burneth pale, 
And forely waftes its tallow: 
Nay, if thy poet rightly weens, 
(Tho’ little tkill’d in i and means) 
Its fave-all is but fhallow. 


Come thea, ingenious artift, come, 

And put thy finger, and thy thumb, 
Into each polifh’d handle; 

On thee alone our hopes depend, 

‘Thy king’s, and cke thy country’s friend, 
To trim Old England's candle, 


But firfk we pray, for its relicf, 
Pluck from its wick, each tory thief, 
It eife muft quickly rue it; 
* While N---- and M---- {putter there, 
Thou'lt ne’cr prevent with all thy carc, 
The melting of the fuet. 


There’s Twitcier too, that old he-witch, 
Sticks in his bole as black as pitch, 
+ And makes a filthy pother; 
When curft with fuch a forry fiend, 
And lighted too at either end, 
"Twill foon be in a finother. 


J fear me much in fuch a plight, 

Thofe tapers bleft would lofe their light, 
Canadian fanes that deck; 

Which pieus --*--- ordains to blaze, 

And gild with their eftablifh’d rays, 
Our lady of Quebec. 


} liis arms, thou hallowed image! blets, 
And furely thou canft do no lets, 
He is thy faith’s defender; 
Thou 
* Thefe Toitials, like thofe in the banns of marriage publifhed between N.- 
and M. may be filled up at the reader’s pleafure. 
Vide Common Prayer Book. 
+ Cur ingenious inventor's fauffers are particularly calculated to remedy 
this evil, to which indeed ail candles are more or lets fubjed. 
See the Patentee’s advertifement. 
t It is humbly prefumed that the clafcal reader will here perceive a bold- 
nefs of tranfition, only to be equalled by Pindar, and perhaps by Horace, in 


fume of his iublimer Odes, 





MGreggor’s Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck. 


‘Thou oweft thy place to him aione, 
As other Jacobites have done, 
And not to the Pretender. 


Hafte then, and quafh the hot turmoil, 
That flames in Bofton’s angry foil, 
And frights the mother-nation: 
Know, lady! if its rage you ftop, 
Pincuseck fhall fend you, from his fhop, 
A moft fuperb oblation. 


His patent fnuffers, in a-dith 

Of burnith’d gold; if more you with, 
His cyclops fhall beftir 

Their brawny ftumps, and for thy fake, 

Of Pincuseck'’s own mixt-metal make 
A huge extinguifher, 


To form the mafs --~---, thy zeal 
Shall furnifh that well-temper’d fteel, 
Thou did’ft at Minden brandith ; 
Nor yet fhall G--’s reverend dean, 
Counting its worth, refufe, I ween, 
His ponderous leaden ftandith. 


Poor doctor Jounson, I’m afraid, 
Can give but metaphoric aid ; 

His ftyle’s cafe-harden’d graces: 
M‘Puearson, without fhame, or fear, 
Sir Jonn Datrymrie, and SueBBcaRB 

Shall melt their brazen faces, 


And fure, this mixt metallic ftuff, 
Will yield materials large enough 
‘To mold the mighty conc; 
But how tranfport it, when ‘tis caft 
Acrofs the deep Atlantic vaft, 
*Twill weigh fome thoufand ftone? 


> 


“<< Leave that to me’ 


our lady cries, 
«< 


Howe’er gigantic be its fize, 

‘| have a fcheme in petto; 

*« Pll fly with it from fhore to fhore, 
** Safe as my footy fifter bore, 

** Her cottage to Loretto. 


- 


Swift to the Congrefs with my freight 
V'll fpecd, and on their heads its weight 
* Soufe with fuch “kill and care; 

That Pu1rnam, Wasnincton beneath, 
And grafping Lee fhall with to breathe 
«¢* A pint of PsiesTLey’s air. 


co 
- 


« 


. 


* This great philofupher has lately difcovered a method of fabricating a 
new fpecies of air, of fo infinitely fuperior falubrity and duration to that 
vulgar atmofpherical air, which for want of better we have been obliged to 
breathe for upwards of five thoufand years, that it is to be fuppoted that no 
Macaroni, Savoir Vivre, or in plain English, no body that knows what's 
what, will in future condefcend to refpire _ air, that is not fealed with the 
doctor’s own arms, and figned with his own nand-writing. It is to be feared, 
however, that his pneumatic vials will be liable to be counterfeited, as our 
philofopher has not intereft enough at court to procure a paicnt. Indeed 
were fuch a patent granted, it might fupericde Mr. Pinchbeck’s; becanfe that 
in this air acandle is found to burn with fo bright and continued a flame, that 
it could never want inuffing. See Vol. 2. of Dr. Prietley’s Experiments on A rr 
Q. q 2 “ The 
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388 4n Effay on Civil Government. 
*‘ The deed is done, thy foes are dead, 
** No longer England, thalt thou dread 
** Such prefbyterean huffers ; 
*¢ Thy candle’s radiance ne'er fhall fade, 
** With now and then a little aid, 
‘© From Pincuseck’s patent fiuflers.” | 


S. 





4n Effay on Civil Government ; in which the Right of chufing 
of Officers and Members of Parliament, for the City and Corps- 
ration of London, is foewn to be anciently and unatenably vefied 
in the Freemen at large, or the whole Commonalty of Citizens ; 
Srom whom it has been unconftitutionally taken and transferred to 
the Livery: Inferibed to Ser Wikiam Withers, Lord Mayor 
of London; by Dr. William King, late Fudge of the High 

Court of Admiralty, Keeper of the Records, and Vicar-generat 

to the Lord Primate, of Ireland, &c-. To which is added, A 

Remonftrance with the Court of Common-Council, on their pre- 

fenting the Freedom ef the City to Dr. Price, for bis Obferva- 

tions on Civil Liberty ; Setting forth the inconfiftency of their 
concern for the Liberties of the Americans, while they trample on 

the Rights and Privileges of their Fellaw-Citixens. 8v0« 18. 

Whebtc. 

Quis furor ifte novus? quo nunc ? quo tenditis ? 
H*a! miferi cives ? VirG. 
¥e, foolifa Galatians ! who hath betwitched you. 
Paut, the Apofile. 

To this Effay is prefized the following preface: 

** The author of the Remonflrance, annexed to the following 
Effay, having caufed his firft fketch to be printed and given away 
among his acquaintance,* he has been prevailed on to correct fome of 
#ts inaccuracies and to prefix the tract itfelf, which originally fuggelted 
3t; not only becaufe it is now little known and the fulsject at prefenc 
peculiarly interefting, but becaufe the abilities and cclebrity of the 
Writer, by giving fanétion to the argument, may be an apology for 
the freedom, taker by the remonttrator, in the revival of it.’ — 

Having made a pretty large extract, in our laf€ Review, from 
the declamatory part of this pamphlet (which is here reprinted 
with little alteration} and given a general abftratt of its argu- 
ment; we fhall refer the reader, who is curious to fee Dr. 
King’s tract, tothe pamphlet itfelf; prefenting our readers in 
general, with a paflage or two from the Remonttrator’s illuftras 


tion of the Effay, which he has here taken for his text. 
“* I could 


_ * By which means it fhould feem that forme account of it came to be given 
in the London Review, for the laft month. 
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* I could not help thinking it my duty,"” fays he, addreffing him- 
felf to the Common-Council, ‘‘ on the foregoing effay’s falling imo 
my hands, to enter into the prefent remonilrance with you, on the 
occafion ; efpecially as, by the part, you have taken in behalf of the 
Americans, you feem defirous of obtaining a reftoration of conflitu- 
tional liberty, in bringing back the corrupted government of this coun 
try to its fir/t-principles. 

** You will give me leave, therefore, to expatiate on fome affertions 
im the preceding tract, relative to the encroachments, long fince made 
by your predeceffors and flill continued by you, on the rights ef your 
brother-citizens, refpefing the election of their city officers and par- 
liamentary reprefentatives. 

‘* The affertion of the learned effayift that, ‘ the whole body of 
* freemen or their reprefentatives, who fhall be actually chofen by 
‘ them, have an exclufive right to fuch eleétion,’ is, I prefume, un- 
‘controvertible : it appearing on your own records that in thofe times, 
viz. ‘on Simon and Jude's day, anno 1347, there gathered together 
* the whole commonalty into Guildhall, London: fo that the whole hal? 
* was full with the commonally..—Whhat fhall be faid, then, to the 
late moft flagrant violation of our ancient privileges, i the ere@tion of 
fences * in Guildhall yard ; to prevent the entrance of the commonalty 
at the holding of a common hall; and to admit only the Jivery of the 
relpeive companies, who have éach a particular hall of their ewn, 
and have nothing to do at the Guild, but in common with their 
fellow citizens ? 

‘“* Ft is admitted that, finding the incovenience of fo numerous an 
affembly, it was agreed ima full hall, that a fele@ number, chofen by 
every ward, fhould affemble for the future ; aceording to which agree- 
ment it was the practice of the city for fome ages, before the office of 
eleétion was put into the hands of the liverymen of each company. 

** But by whom was it put into fueh hands ? end who are the 
livery? Are they chofen by the citizensof the refpe@ive wards, either 
for their wealth or their wifdom ?—For their wealth indeed, fome of 
them are appointed by the court of affiflants of their refpective com- 
pies, in order to inereafe the general fund for gormandizing and 
gluttony ; while others, whofe wifdom would rather induce them to 
decline fuch worfhipful fociety, are called upow, through pique or 
ill-will, to take up, as it is called, their livery, before they can well 
afford to pay the fine exacted of them on that occafion. 

‘* The Livery are, indeed, fo far ‘from being the deputies of the 
citizens of their refpective wards, that it is not even required of them 
to be refident within the city. ‘Fhey may be aliens, foreigners and 
even members of other corporations, whole interefls ave diametrically 
oppofite to thofe of the city of London ; and yet enjoy all the privi- 
Jeges to which a citizen, born, bred and living within the walls, is 


entitled by feryitude, patiimony, or purchafe. I add purchafe, be- 
caule 


* Commonly called the freep-pens; which, if the commonalty, or ci 


tizens at large, knew their privileges and had fjirit enough ro maintars 
them, they would foon effectually demolith. 
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caufe the fine, paid by a freeman, on taking up his livery, is-in fad 
the purchafe-money he is compelled to pay, in order to be entitled to the 
rights and privileges to which he is born and bred : the ads of com- 
mon-council, putting into the hands of the livery only, the power of 
chufing the city officers and reprefentatives, having in fa@ deprived 
him of his birth-right. 

"  * Such faithful guardians, however, have the members, of that 
court, been of this, the conftitutional patrimony of their fellow- 
citizens, that, under their fan@ion, it has for years been conftantly 
fold by fome of the beggarly and bankrupt companies, even as Efau 
fold his, for a mefs of pottage *. 

** Itis from this venal proftitution of the rights and paige of the 
London citizens, that fo much tumult and diftrafion hath occafionally 
arifen in the city councils and elections, It makes a conftitutional 
citizen almoft fhudder with horror, to reflect om the number and 
quality of aliens, that have, within thefe few years, been allowed to 
purchale thofe privileges ; of which the natural born or apprentice-bred 
jreemen are unconflitutionally deprived. 

** What ‘a pack of vagabonds,’ have not thus intruded themfelves 
into our common-halls ; abfurdly brawling for liberty and the con/li- 
tution ; while they were /eating Weft Indian negro-drivers, as they 
would as readily do, Afiatic Nabobs, not only in the chair of magil- 
tracy, but as their reprefentatives in the fenate itfelf.” 

This author is certainly not upon the Livery, unlefs he be, 
indeed, that zealot for con/i/tency which he pretends. 

** Ina word, fayshe, the Livery, with refpeé to the city of Lon- 

don, confidered as a body corporaie, refembles an over-grown fungus 
hanging about an oak ; a prepoflerous excrefcence that, while it hides 
and dilgraces the form, fecretly preys on the fubflance, of the trunk, 
that fupports it. 
_ ‘* The very fpirit of the Englith conftitution requires that, as the 
officers of the corporations, and members of parliament, fhould 
be chofen by the majority of thofe who have a right to vote; fo this 
right is to be afcertained by cuftomary privileges of time immemorial, 
confirmed by the great charter, or by fubfequent charters or other 
grants, where none of the former fubfit. 

** Now fuch immemorial and confirmed charter-privileges being 
vefled in the commonalty or citizens of London at large, their officers 
and reprefentatives cannot be conftitutionally chofen but by a majority 
of all the citizens, none excluded. 

** Thole citizens, indeed, may conflitutionally agree, to avoid the 
inconvenience of the tumult, ufually attending popular elections, by 

elecling 





* Now-a-days for a turtle-foup and haunch of venifon.—It has frequently 
happened alfo that the Livery tines have been in part or altogether remitted, 
nm due time before an approaching election; when the matters and wardens 
of the companies have chofen to add to the number of Liverymen, in order 
to fecure a majority for a favourite candidate. Were the Livery chofen by 
the citizens at large, this furreptitious method of creating voters could net 
be practifed. - 
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elediing pernen or deputies, to vote for fuperior teprefen= 
tatives. In doing this, the conftitutional fpirit of reprefentation 
would be ftill retained; which is not the cafe, as before obferved, 
with the Livery of London ; who are not chofen by the citizens and 
of courfe are not their legal reprefentatives. 

‘* It was with propriety, therefore, they were given to underftand, 
ona late occafion, that, though his Majefly would willingly receive 
the petitions of the citizens of London, in their corporate capacity, 
he could not receive any from them, as he did not regard the livery, 
as any part of the corporation. 

‘* And yet this unincorporated and adventitious body poffefs the 
privilege of eleéting the officers and reprefentatives of that corpora~ 
tion. What an abfurdity ! 

‘* Had I been a member of parliament, when the motion was 
made, in the lower houfe for the expulfion of Luttrel, as not being 
chofen by a majority of the legal conflituents ; I fhould have cer- 
tainly feconded the motion. At the fame time, I would have imme- 
diately moved, whether I had been feconded or not, for the expulfion 
of all the four city members, for a fimilar reafon ; their not being 
chofen by any legal conftituents at all. 

‘** The conftitutional qualifications of all voters, whether for cor- 
poration officers or parliamentary reprefentatives, are founded in 
birth-right, fervice, habitation or property. But a Liveryman of London 
may be neither free by patrimony vor fervitude ; he may have neither 
houfe nor home either in or out of the city; and though he may have 
once been worth as much money as would buy his freedom and pay 
his livery-fine, he may not at prefent be worth a groat. And yet this 
man, though a pennylefs vagabond fhall have a vote for city officers 
and members of parliament! ; ~~ 

‘“* In fome petty boroughs indeed an inhabitant paying {cot and 
lot, a pot-wabbler, as they deridingly call him, is enttled to a vote ; 
but is it confiflent avith the dignity and intereft of the metropolis 
of the Britifh empire, the firft = for opulence and commerce in 
the world, that a flarving wretch who may not have a bulk to put his 
head in or a pot to boil, fhould have a vote for its officers and _repre- 
fentatives ? 

** What adds to the abfurdity, alf@is this, that a citizen born and 
bred, free cither by patrimony or fervitude, may refide in the city 
and poffefs ten thoufand a year freehold eftate in the heart of it ; and 
yet, if he have not bought his Livery in fome of the companies, he has 
ng yote for either city officers or city-members.* Is this confiftent 
with the conftitutional principles, on which the fundamental bafis, of 
all fuch ele&ions, is grounded ? Affuredly, not ! 

‘“* Matters flanding thus, with refpect to civil liberty at home, and 
immediately in your own power, in a great meafure to redrefs ; 
ought you not, gentlemen, to begin a reformation among aac 

. ani 


* A fingular bard cafe this, as fuch an opulent freeholder has no vote for 
the Ccunty of Middletx. 
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and reftore to your fellow-citizens thofe rights and privileges whick 
your predeceffors have robbed them of, before you concern yourfelves 
fo" greatly in the behalf of the Americans?” 

“The remonftrator proceeds to obviate the objection that lies 
againft the voting of the freemen at large, on account of their 
multitude ; obferving, that alledged conveniency, the tyrant’s 
plea, as Milton calls it, has been introduced into all free go- 
vernments to enflave the people. He then points out a method 
in which ke thinks (and indeed it feems feafible) popular elec 
tions, however numerous the voters, might be carried on with- 
out great inconvenience: concluding with the follewing argu- 
ment directly applicable, ad bernines. ; 

** It lies with yeu, gentlemen, to exert your conftitutional in- 
fluence, to bring about a reformation in the civil government of the 
city, and redrefs the injury done to the London freemen at large; in 
having been fo long, and {till continuing to be, deprived Of theis 
éndubitable and unalierable right of election. 

** Should you not do this, and my remonftrance prove, like your 
own with majefy, of no effet ; it is to be hoped your conftituents, 
the Commorally, by whom you are yourfelves chofen, will take the 
firlt opportunity ta difmifs luck unworthy pretenders to the guardian- 
dhip of the rights and privileges ef their fellow-citizens. 

** If chey do not, but reft contented with their prefent nominal 
Liberty, idly pluming themfelves on the mere name of freemen, they 


delerve ever to remain, what they now are, ACTUAL SLAVES.” . 
s K, 





Poung Fames, or the Sage and the Atheifi. An Englifh florys 
Fram the French of M. de Voltaire. 8vo. 3s. Murray. 


From the reputation of Voltaire, and by means of a ftriking 
frontifpiece, reprefenting two young ladies peeping at a naked 
man, this performance has had fome fale. We cannot think it, 
however, pofiefled of half the merit of meft of his former 
pieces. It may, neverthelefs, be thought curious, as it is 
hinted that it will probably be the laft preduétion of the 
autho:’s pen; his great age forbidding us to hope for more, 
were his inereafing infirmities out of the queftion. Confi- 
dered in this light, it will as naturally attra the notice 
ot the public, as the laft performance of.2 favourite come- 
dian, whofe increafing infirmities induce him to quit the 
tage. To expect that either the produétions of the author, or 
the per‘ormance of the aor, fthould be ftill the fame, would be 
23 unreafonable in the impartial obferver, as it is abfurd in their 
partial admirers to maintain they are more excellent, It is not 
the intrinfic worth, fo much as the rarity, of a thing, that en- 
hauces its value: as the thought of parting with what, we might 

a fpare 
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ate without miffing it, if unapprized of our lofs, is irkfome 
and difagreeable. 

We are told by the tranflator, in the advertifement prefixed to 
this ftory, that 

** The adventures of the hero and his friends, fhew that Atheifin 
is naturally produdtive of vice, and that unhappinefs is the inevitable 
confequence of a vicious life. The author ftill preferves his playful 
humour, but it is the playfulnefs of age, tempered by wifdom, and 
a regard to propriety. When the arguments for the exiftence of God 
and a Providence have the fanion of our Author's name, and by his 
peculiar manner, are placed in the moft firiking point of view, they 
mutt be truly irrefiftible.” 

That this author had ever much regard for propriety, either of 
fentiment or action, is not very apparent; and we fhould be 
more apt to impute the humour attending the playfulnefs of his 
age to dotage and fecond childhood, than to any difpofition at» 
tempered with wifdom. . 

It is well for the moral’ world, that the above trite propofitions 
and obvious maxims need not the force of argument, and ftill 
lefs the fanction of any author’s name, to be irrefiftible. If they 
did, the name of Voltaire, would, in our opinion, enforce them 
lefs than that of any other writer of reputation now living. He 
has ridiculed religion and virtue too long to turn the arms of buf 
foonery with fuccefs againft vice and irreligion. He has been 
too playful in his youth, for gravity not to become him better 
than levity in old age. 

Why this piece is called an Englifh ftory we know not, ex- 
cept it be becaufe the dramatis perfone, if fo we may call them, 
have moft of them Englifh names:* For by their manners we 
fhould not be able to guefs at the place of their nativity. Mr. 
Voltaire feems to take a pleafure in reprefenting Englifhmen as 
atheifts; but, though many of our countrymen are fceptical 
enough to be mere deifts, and fo far may, by divines, be called 
practical atheifts, we conceive there exifts not a theoretical atheift 
in England: By ufing real names, fuch as Dr. Friend and 
Lord Peterborough, and mentioning fcenes and circumftances in 
which thofe perfonages were engaged, it fhould feem as if the 
writer meant to give veri-fimilitude to his ftory. It is, never- 
thelefs, romantic, incoherent, and improbable ; nor is its moral 
either ftriking or exemplary. There was no manner of occafion 
for the author to fend Dr. Friend to Spain or America, to hold 
dialogues either in religion or philofophy. Thefe might have 
been compofed, and his fon Fames, with his friend Burton, been 

Vou. Ill, Rr converted 


* On this fubjeé the tranflator objects to his author, his ufe of Fenny for 
zman. This he has difcreetly altered to James: we with, when his hand 
was in at alteration, he had changed alfo that of Cleave-leart, a queer com~- 
pound for the name of a woman. 
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converted from atheifm by more forcible arguments, without ta- 
king the trouble to crofs the Atlantic. It is true, he might not 
have met in England with a North American Indian, or a ba- 
chelor ot Salamanca; but thefe, as here exhibited, are mighty 
fimple logicians, and very thallow controverfialifts. With his 
bachelor he difputes about the fcriptures, and the propriety of 
matrimony ; concluding his dialogue as follows : 

** Tcould name to you as many, or more, ancient bifhops who 
were married, than you formerly had bifhops and popes, who were 
keepers, adulterers, or /——S, a thing which is to be found in no 
country at thisday. It is for this reafon that the Greek church, the 
mother of the Latin, has married priefls. And it is for this reafon 
that I, who fpeak to you, am married, and have the fineft child in 
the world. - 

** And teil me, my dear Bachelor, have yon not in yorr church 
feven facraments fairly told, which are all the vifible figns of an in- 
vifible thing ? A bachelor of Salamanca then enjoys the pleafure of 
baptifn as foon as he is born; of confirmation, as foon as he is 
breeched ; of confeffion, as foon as he has been guilty of fome tricks 
of youth, or has heard thofe of others ; of communion, though a 
little different from ours, at the age of thirteen or fourtecu; of 
orders, when he is fhaved on the top of the head, and when he gets 
a benefice of 20, 30, or 40,000 piaflres a year ; in fine, he enjoys 
the pleafure of extreme unétion when he is fick—Muft he then be «i 
prived of the facrament of marriage when he is im good Ireaitlr > 
Efpecially when God himfelf married Adam and Eve; Adam, the 
firlt of male bachelors, fince, according to your fchool, he poffefied 
fcience by infufion ; and Eve, the firft of female bachelors, as fhe 
taflecd of the tree of knowledge before her hufband. 

** The Bachelor. But—if thefe things are fo, I will no longer fay 
Bur. The die is cat; L amof your religion; I am now a member 
of the church of England; I will marry an honelt woman, who will 
always pretend to love me while I am young; who will be carcful of 
mein my old age, and whom I fhall bury decently if I furvive her. 
This is much better than to soaft men, and deflower virgins like my 
coufin Don Caracurador the inquifitor.” 

With Mr. Purton and the Indian Paruba our doétor dif- 
putes about the moral attributes of the deity, the criminality 
of atheifm, and the utility of faith and good works. Difcourt- 
ing on a future ftate of retribution, he fays 

** To expe& of God neither punifhment nor reward js to be really 
an Athei't. What fignifies the idea of a God who has no power over 
you, itis the fame as if we acknowledge that a king of China was 
very powerful ; in that cafe, I fhould fay, much good may it do 
lnm, let him remain where he is, as I fhall where 1 am; J care as 
little for him, as he can care for me; he has no more jurifdidtion, 
over my perlon than a canon of Windfor has over a member-of the 
houfe of commous. I am then a God to myfelf; I facrifice the 
scoaliitae whole 
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whole world to my humour upon every occafion ; I am lawlefs, I 
coufider myfelf alone. If the reft of the world are fheep, I become a 
wolf; lam a fox, if I find them chickens. 

** Let me fuppofe (which God forbid) that all the people of England 
were atheifts from principle. I contefs there might be feveral citizens 
anongft them, who born with quiet and mild difpofitions, rich 
cnough to have no occalion for injultice, governed by the principles 
wf honour, and confequently attentive to their conduct, might live 
together in fociety; they wonid cultivate the fine arts, the great 
foftners of manners; they might live in peace and in the innocent 
eiiety Of men of worth ;—bnt the poor and violent atheilt, fwe of 
riipunity, Would be a fool if he did not affafiinate them to get poffeffiun 
ut their wealth. From that inflam: all the ties of fociety would be 
broken ; fecret crimes like a torrent, would burft upon the earth as 
gialshoppers ; though at firfi hardly perceived, they at laft would 
ravage awhole country. ‘Lhe lower fort of people would no longer 
be any thing more than a band of robbers, like our thieves, the tenth 
put of whom are never ‘conviGed at our {cflions: they pals their 
miferable lives an ale-houfes with abandoned women; they beat them, 
they beatone another, they fait down intoxicated in the midft of their 
violence and uproar; they profefs robbery and murder when they 
awake from their drunken dreams; and they recommence every day 
this abominable round of brutality! <r oe by 
What bounds would there be fet to the vengeance of great men 
and kings, wihtat curb to that ambition, to which they are wilking to 
facrihce evety Ging ? A king who is an atheilt is moe dangeroys 
than a fanatical Ravaillac. . 

** Atheifls fwarmed in Italy in the fifteenth century: what was the 
confiquence ? It was then as common to adminifter poifon, as to give 
afupper; and to plunge the filletto into the heart of a friend, us to 
embrace him. There were then profeflors af vice as there are at pre- 
{ent profeffors of mufic, or tcachers of mathematics, The churches 
were chofen as fit places for.a{Taflination, and princes were murdered 
before the altar. Pope Sixtus 1V. and an archbifhop of Florence, 
caufed the two moft accomplifhed princes in Eurdpe to be affaffinated’ 
in this way. 

** A Duke of: Milam was likewife murdered in a church. The 
alionithing crimes of Alexander VI. are but to well known. If fach 
manners had fill fubfilted, Italy would be at this day more defert than 
Peru was foon after the invafion of the Spaniards. 

‘* The belief of a God, the rewarder of good actions, the punifher 
of bad, and the forgiver of tins, is then a belief the moft uleful to 
mankind ; it is the only check to power which infolently com- 
mits public crimes; it is the ouly curb upon thofe whofe cunning 
renders iheiy erjmes fecret. I do not defire you, my friends, to mix 
with this neceffary belief fuperilitions which difhonor it, and which 
May even render it defirnGive. The athcift is a monfter who will de- 
vour merely to appeafe hunger ; the fuperflitious perfon is another 
moufler who will tear mankind to picces from—duly. I have always 
; a _Rre remarked 
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remarked that an atheift may be cured, but that the radical cure of a 
faperftitious mah never happens. The atheift is a man ‘of fenfe, who 
is miftaken, but who thinks for himfelf ; the fuperftitious perfon is 2 
brutal fool, who never had a fingle idea of his own. The atheift will 
violate Iphigenia, ready to give her hand to Achilles ; but the fanatic 
will pioufly cut her throat upon the altar, and believe that Jupiter is 
much obliged to him. The atheift will commit facrilege, that he 
may have where-withal to treat a courtezan; but the fanatic will cele- 
brate an auto-da-fé in the church, and roar out a Jewifh fong, while 
he is burning a Jew. Yes, my friends, atheifm and fanatacifm are 
the two poles of an univerfe of confufion and horror; the little zone 
of virtue. lies between thefe two poles ; walk fleadily in that path ; 
believe in a good God, and be yourfelves good.”’ 

We have no objection to the morality * of all this; but fuch 
reafoning is trite and common, and little calculated to convince 
any but fuch as are particularly well-difpofed to conviction. 
We have, indeed, fo many much better difcourfes on the fubject 
by other writers, that if it were not for the fake of M. de Vol- 
taire’s peculiar manner of ftile and compofition, a verfion of this 
ftory, into the Englith + language, would hardly have been 
worth the pains of the tranflator. 

M. 


The Philofophy of Rhetoric. By George Campbell, D. D. Prini- 
" pal of the Marefchal College, Aberdeen. 8vo. 2 vol. 10s. Cadell. 


The fpirit of philofophifing, which, as De Lolme obferves, has 
within the prefent century diifufed itfelf fo extenfively through- 
out Europe, has given birth to many ingenious and beautiful 
theories, refpecting fubjeéts, that were generally deemed incapa- 
ble of fcientific inveftigation. In morals and politicks particu- 
larly there have appeared of late years many excellent theoretical 
tracts; nor have even taffe and genius themfelves, however pro- 
found and intricate their firft principles, efcaped a fevere and 
fuccefsful fcrutiny. Hence the je-ne-[cai-quoi of our volatile 

; neighbours 





* In fome parts of the work, however, we think the philofophical, pious 
and good Dr. Friend, rather too remifs. . Thus, fpeaking of his fon James’s 
amour with Donna Boca Vermeja, he fays, ‘‘ Fornication between two free 
perfons was perhaps formerly a kind of natural right ; that right James may 
enjoy difcreetly without my interfering. I lay him under no more reftraint 
in his amours than in his dinner or fupper; were adaltery in the cafe, I con- 
fefs 1 fhould be more fevere, becaufe adultery isa theft ; but as for you, young 
lady, who injure no perfon, I have no reproaches to make you.” 

If this be not encouraging, it is apologizing for fornication ; which though 
not fo great a fin as adultery, is yet a fn. Nor is adultery more criminal 
merely becaufe it is a theft. “ ‘The adulterer often leaves behind more than he 

S away ; and if not, as Shakefpeare fays, 
He that is robb’d not wanting what is ftolen, 
Let him not know’t and he’s not robb’d at all. 

t+ At leaft a dialec&t of it ; the tranflator being evidently not a native of 
South-Britain. - If he were he would hardly write the Enzlif, when {peaking 
of a fingle perfon, inftead of the Eng/ifh-man. 
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neighbours, that hath been fo long the conftant refource of ig- 
norance and indolence, is at length almoft banifhed the fociety 
of the ingenious.- The prefent attempt to carry philofophical 
enquiry into the principles of rhetoric and oratory is not lefs cu- 
rious and well conduéted than moft of thofe traéts,* to which 
we have animadverted. 

The general defign and purpofe of it, the author modeftly tells 
us, is to exhibit on the one hand, a tolerable fketch of the hu- 
man mind; and aided by the lights which the poet and the ora- 
tor fo amply furnith, to difclofe its fecret movements, tracing its 
principal channels of perception and aétion, as near as poflible, 
to their fource: and, on the other hand, from the fcience of 
human nature, to afcertain, with greater precifion, the radical 
principles of that art, whofe object it is, by the ufe of language, 
to operate on the foul of the hearer, in the way of informing, 
convincing, pleafing, moving, or perfuading. 

In his introduction the writer enters more particularly into his 
fubjeét. 

** Allart, fays he, is founded in fcience, and the feience is of little value 
which dees not ferve as a foundation to fome beneficial art. On the mo 
fublime of all {ciences, theology and ethics, is built the moft important of 
all arts, the art of living. The abflra&t mathematical {ciences ferve as a 
ground-work to the arts of the land-meafurer and the accountant; and 
in conjunction with natural philofophy, including geography and 
aftronomy, to thofe of the arhite&, the navigator, the dialift, and many 
others. Of what confequence anatomy is to furgery, and that part of 
phyfiology which teaches the laws of gravitation and of motion, is to 
the artificer, is a matter too obvious to need illuftration. The gene- 
ral remark might, if neceffary, be exemplified throvghout the whole 
circle of arts, both ufeful and elegant. Valuable knowledge therefore 
always leads to fome practical fkill, and is perfe&led in it. On the 
other hand, the praétical fkill lofes much of its beauty and extenfive 
utility, which does not originate in knowlege. There is by conle- 
quence a natural relation between the fciences and the arts, like that 
which fubfift's between the parent and the offspring. 

‘* Tacknowledge indeed that thefe are fometimes unnaturally feparated ; 
and that by the mere influence of example on the one hand, and imita~ 
tion on the other, fome progrefs may be made in an art, without the 
knowledge of the principles from which it fprang. By the help of a 
few rules, which men are taught to ufe mechanically, a good prac- 
tical arithmetician may be formed, who neither knows the reafons on 
which the rules he works by were firft efiablifhed, nor ever thinks it 
of any moment to inquire into them. In like manner, do we not 
frequently meet with expert artifans, who are ignorant of the fix me- 
chanical powers, which, though in the exercife of their profeffion they 
daily 


* For which alfo, it is obfervable the public are indebted chiefly to the 
writers of North Britain. ; 
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daily employ, theydo not underftand the principles whereby, in any ins 
fiance, the refult of their application is afcertained ? The propagation 
of the arts may therefore be compared more juflly to that variety which 
takes place in the vegetable kingdom, than to the uniformity which 
Obtains univerfally in the animal world; for, as to the anomalous race 
of zoophytes, { do not comprehend them in the number, It is not 
always neceffsry that the piant {pring from the feed, a flip from an- 
other plant will often anfwer the purpofe. There is, however, a very 
confiderable difference in the expcétations that may juftly be raifed fom 
the different methods followed in the acquifition of the art. Improve- 
ments, unlefs in extraordinary inftauces of genius and fagacity, are not 
to be expected from thofe who have acquired all their dexterity from 
imitation and habit. One who has had an education no beiter than 
that of au ordinary mechanic, may prove an excellent manual Operator ; 
but it is only in the well-inflruded mechanician, that you would cx- 
pect to find a good machinili. The analogy to vegetation, above fug- 
gelled, liolds here allo. The off-{ct is commonly no more than a mcte 
copy of the parent plant. Ii is from the feed only that you can ex- 
ped, with the aid of proper culture, to produce new varieties, and 
even to make new improvements on the fpecies. ‘* Expeig men, — 
* fays Lord Bacon, can execute and judge of particulars, one by one; 
* but the genera) counicls, aud the plots aud marihalling of adairs, 
* come belt from thofe that are learned.’ 

** Indced, in almoft every art, even as ufed by mere practitioners, there 
are certain rules, as hath been already hinted, which mutt cavefuily be 
followed, and which ferve the artilt inflead of principles.. An ac- 

uaintance with thefe is one flep, aud but one itep towards feience. 

‘hus in the common books of arithmetic, intended folely for practice, 
the rules laid down {or the ordiuary operations, as for numeration, or 
numerical notation, addition, fubtraion, multiplication, divilion, and 
a few others, which are fufficient for all the purpofes of the accountant, 
ferve inftead of principles; and, to a fuperficial obferver, may be 
thought to fuperfede the fudy of any thing further. But their utility 
reaches a very little way, compared with that which refults from the 
knowledge of the foundations of the art, and of what has been, not 
unfitly, fiyled arithmetic univerfal. It may be jufily faid, that, with- 
out fome portion of this knowledge, the praical rules had never been 
invented, Befides, if by thefe the paiticular quellions which come 
exadly within the defcription of the rule may be folved, by the other 
fuch general rnles themfelves, as ferve for the folution of endlefs par- 
ticulars, may be difcovered. 

** The cafe I own is fomewhat different with thofe arts which are 
entirely founded on experiment and obfervation, and are not derived, 
like pure mathematics, from abftraét and univerfal axioms. But even 
in thefe, when we rife from the individual to the fpecies, from the 
fpecies to the genus, and thence to the molt extenfive orders and clal- 
fes, we arrive, though in a different way, at the knowledge of general 
traths, which, in a certain fenfe, are allo {cientific, and anfwer a fimilar 
perpole, Qur acquaintance with nature aad its. laws-is fo much ex- 
tended, 
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tended, that we fhall be enabled, in numberlefs cafes, not only to aps 
ply to the moft profitable purpoles the knowledge we have thus ac- 
quired, but to determine before-hand, with fufficient certainty, the 
iuccefs of every new application. In.this progrefs we are like people, 
who, from a low and nairow bottom, where the view is confined to a 
few acres, gradually afcend a lofty peak or promontory. The prof- 
pect is perpetually enlarging as we mount, and when we reach the fum- 
nut, the boundlefs horizon, comprehending all the variety of fea and 
land, hill and valley, town and country, arable and defert, lies under 
thie eye at once. 

«* Thole who in medicine have fearecty rifen to the difcernment of 


any general principles, and have no other directory but the experieuces: 


gained in the firft and lowelt flage, or as it were at the foot of the 
mountain, are commonly diftinguiihed by the name of empirics. 
Something fimilar may be faid to obtain in the other liberal arts; for 
in all of them more enlargement of mind is neceflary, than is required 
for the exercife of thofe called mechanical. The character directly op- 
polite to the empiric is the vifionary ; for it is not in theology only that 
there are vifionaries. Of the two extremes I acknowledge that the 
later is the worfe. The firft founds upon fas, but the fads are few, 
and commonly in his reafonings, through his imperfea knowledge of 
the fubje@, mifapplied. The fecond often argues very confequentially 
from principles, which, having no foundation in nature, may juftly 
be denominated the illegitimate iffue of his own imagination, He in 
this refembles the man of {cience, that he as fyftematically, for there 
are falfe as well as true theorifts, and is influenced by certain general 
propolitions, real or imaginary. But the difference lies here, that in 
the one they are real, in the other imaginary. The fyitem of the one 
is reared on the frm bafis of experience, the theory of the other is no 
better than a caftle in the air” 

In the difpofition of his materiais on the -various parts of his 
fubject, as well as in the general conitruction of lis book, Dr. 
Campbell has proceeded very fyfiematically ; laying the founda. 
tions of his fuperfiructure on the bafis of nature and experience, 
and raifing his fuperftructure in a very methodical and logical 
manner. ‘To fome of our readers a recapitulation of the contents 
may afford no amufement ; but the variety of topics introduced, 
render it the only method by which we can give the curious any 
adequate idea of the nature and merit of the compofition. 

** Book I. The Natureand Foundations of Eloquence. Chap. I. 
Eloquence in the largeft acceptation defined, its move general forms 
exhibited, with their different objets, ends and chara@ers. Chap. If. 
Of wit, humour and ridicule. fect. 1. Of wit. feet. 2. Of humour. 
fect. 9. Of ridicule. Chap. Lil. The doctrine of the preceding chap- 
ter defended. | fect. 1. Arifiotle’s account of the ridiculous explained. 
fect. 2. Hobbs’s account of Jaughter examined. Chap. TV. Of the 
relation which eloquence bears to logic and to grammar. Chap. V. 
OF the different fources of evidence, and the diferent fubje&s to which 
they 
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they are refpeRtively adapted. fect. 1. Of intuitive evidence. part 12 

Mathematical axioms. part 2. Confcioufnefs. part 3. Common fenfe, 

fect. 9. OF deductive evidence. part 1. Divifion of the fubjeé into fei- 

entific and moral, with the principal diftin@lions between them. part 

g. The nature and origin of experience. part 3. The fubdivifions of 

moral reafoning. 1. Experience. 2. Analogy. 9. Teftimony. 4. 

Calculation of chances. part 4. The fuperiority of {cientific evidence 

re-examined. Chap. VI. Of the nature and ule of the fcholaftic art 

of fyllogizing. Chap. VII. Of the confideration which the fpeaker 
ought to have of the hearers as men in general. fect. 1. As endowed 

with underftanding. fect. 2. As endowed with imagination. fect. 3. 

As endowed with memory. fect. 4. As endowed with paffions. fect. 

5- The circumftances that are chiefly inftrumental in operating on the 

paflions. part 1. Probability. part 2. Plaufibility. partg. Impor- 

tance. part 4. Proximity of time. part 5. Connexion of place. pait6. 

Relation to the perfonsconcerned. part 7. Intereftin the confequences. 
fect: 6. Other paflions as well as moral fentiments ufeful auxiliaries. 
fect. 7. How an unfavourable paflion mult be calmed. Chap. VIII. 

Of the confideration which the {peaker ought to have of the hearers as 
fuch men in particular. Chap. IX. Of the confideration which the 
fpeaker ought to have of himfelf. Chap. X. The different kinds of 
public fpeaking in ufe among the moderns, compared, with a view to 
their different advantages in refpect of cloquence. fect. 1. In regard 
to the fpeaker. fect. g. In regard to the perfons addreffed. fect.9. In 
regard to the fubje@. fect. 4. In regard to the occafion. fect. 5. In 
regard to the end in view. Chap. XI. Of the caufe of that pleafure 
which we receive from objects or reprefentations that excite pity and 
other painful feelings. fect. 1. The different folutions hitherto given 
by philofophers, examined. part 1. The firft hypothefis. part 2. The 
fecond hypothefis. patt3. The third hypothefis. part 4. The fourth 
hypothelis. fect. 2. The author's hypothefis on this fubject. 

.‘** Book II. ‘The Foundations and effential Properties of Elocution. 
Chap. 1. The nature and charaers of the ufe which gives law to lan- 
guage. fect.1. Reputable ufe. fect. 9. National ufe. fect. 3. Pre- 
fent ufe, Chap. II. The nature and ule of verbal criticifm, with its 
principal canons. fect. 1. Good ufe not always uniform in her deci- 
fions. fect. 2, Every thing favoured by good ufe, not on that account 
worthy to be retained. Chap. 111. Of grammatical purity. fect. 1. 
The barbarifm. part1. By the ule of obfolete words. part 2. By the 
ufe of new words. part3. By the ufe of good words new-modelled. 
fect. 2. The folecifm. fect. 3. Theimpropricty. part 1. Impropriety 
in fingle words. part g. Impropriety in phrafes. Chap. 1V 
Some grammatical doubts in regard to Englifh confirudtion ftated and 
examined,” 

As a fpecimen of Dr. Campbell’s ftile and mode of philofophi- 
fing we fhall felect, for the prefent, a paflage or two from his fe- 
cond chapter, relative to wit, humour and ridicule. 

** Of wit. Yo confider the matter more nearly, it is the defign of 
wit to excite in the wind an agreeable furprife, and that arifing, not 
from 
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from any thing marvellous in the fubjeét, but folely from the imagery 
fne employs, or the ftrange aflemblage of related ideas prefented to the 
mind. This is effected in one or other of thefe three ways: firft, in 
debafing things pompous or feeniingly grave: I fay feemingly grave, 
becaufe to vilify what is truly grave, has fomething fhocking in it, 
which rarely fails to counteract the end: fecondly, in aggrandifing 
things little and frivolous: thirdly, in fetting ordinary objects, by 
means not only remote but apparently contrary, in a particular and 
uncommon point of view*. This will be better underftood from the 
following obfervations and examples : 

‘* The materials employed by wit in the grotefque picces fhe exhi« 
bits, are partly derived from thofe common fountains of whatever is 
directed to the imaginative powers, the ornaments of elocution, and the 
oratorical figures, fimilé, apoftrophé, antithefis, metaphor , partly 
from thofe fhe in a manner appropriates to herfelf, irony, hyperbole, 
allufion, parody, and (if the reader will pardon my defcending fo 
Jow) methine +, and pun. The limning of wit differs from the 
thetorical painting above defcribed in two refpects. One is, that in 
the latter there is not only a refemblance requifite in that particular 
on which the comparifon is founded, but there muft alfo be a general 
fenilitude in the nature and quality of that which is the bafis of the 
imagery, to that which is the theme of difcourfe. In refpect of dig- 
nity, or the impreflion they make upon the mind, they mutt be things 
homogeneous. What has magnificence, muft invariably be portrayed 
by what is magnificent ; objects of importance by objects important ; 
fuch as have grace by things graceful: whereas the witty, though re= 
quiring an exact likenefs in the firft particular, demands, in the fecond 
a contrariety rather, or remotenefs. This enchantrefs exults in re” 
conciling contradi@tions, and in hitting on that fpecial light and atti, 


* I know no language which affords a name for this fpecies of imagery, 
but the Englith. ‘The French e/prit or bel efprit, though on fome occafions 
rightly tranilated wit, hath commonly a fignification more extenfive and ge- 
neral. It muft be owned, indeed that in conformity to the ftyle of French 
critics, the term wit, in Englifh writings, hath been fometimes ufed witly 
equal latitude, But.this is certainly a perverfion of the word from its ordi 
nary fenfe, through an exceflive deference to the manner and idiom of our 
ingenious neigbours. Indeed, when an author varies the meaning in the 
fame work, he not only occafions perplexity to‘his reader, but falls himfelf 
mto an apparent inconfiftency. An error of this kind in Mr. Pope has been 
lately pointed out by a very ingenious and judicious critic. In the eflay on 
criticiim it is faid, 

* True wit is nature to advantage drefs'd : 
But immediately after this the poet adds, 

‘ For works may have more wit than does "em good. ills 
* Now let us fubftitute the definition in the place of the thing, and it will 

ftand thus: a work may have more of nature drefs'd to advantage, than will 

‘ do it good. This is impoffible ; and it is evident, that the confufion arifes 
* from the poet’s having anacxed two diflerent ideas to the fame word. 
Webb’s Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, Dialogue II. . 

+ Paronomafia is properly that figure which the Freach call jew de mats. 
Such as, * Inceptio ck amentium, haud gmantium.’ Ter. Andr.- 

* Which tempted our attempt.” Milt. b. i. ** To begird the Almighty’s 
throne, befeeching or befieging.’ E. v. 
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tude, wherein you can difcovyer an unexpected fimilarity in obje4s, 
which, at firft fight, appear the moft diffimilar and heterogencous, 
Thus high and low are coupled, humble and fuperb, momentous and 
trivial, common and extraordinary. Addifon, indeed, obferves *, 
that wit is often produced, not by the refemblance, but by the oppo- 
fition of ideas. But this, of which, however, he hath not given us 
an inftance, doth not conflitute a different {pecies, as the repugnancy 
in that cafe will alweys be found between objects in other refpedts re- 
fembling; for it is to the contraft of difimilitude and likenels, re- 
moten:'s end relation in the fame objeQs, that its peculiar effed is 
inmppaisble. Hence we hear of the flathes and the failies of wit, phrafes 
which imply fuddennefs, furprife, and contrariety. Thee are illuf- 
trate! in the firft by a term which implies an inftantaneous emergence 
of light in darknef<; in the fecond, by a word which denotes an 
abrv pt tranfition to things diftant. For we may remark in pafling, 
that though language be older thou criticifm, thole expreifions adopted 
by the former to ciucidate matters of tafte, will be found to have a 
pretty clofe couformity to the pureft difcoveries of the latcer. 

** Nay, of fo much confequence here are furprife and novelty, that 
nothing is more taflelefs, and fometimes difgufling, than a joke that 
is become flale by frequent repetition. For the fame reafon, even a 
pun or happy allufion will appear excellent when thrown out ex- 
temporé in converfation, which would be deemed execrabie ix print. 
In like manner, a witty repartee is infinitely more pleafing than a 
witty attack. For though, in both cafes, the thing may be equally 
new to the reader or hearer, the eiie on him is greatly injured, when 
there is accefs to fuppofe, that it may be the flow production of fludy 
and premeditation. ‘This, however, holds moft with regard to the 
inferior tribes of witticifms, of which their readincfs is the beft recom- 
mendation. 

‘© The other refpe& in which wit differs from the illuftrations of the 
graver orator, is the way wherein it affects the hearer. Sublimity 
elevates, beauty charms, wit diverts. The fivft, as hath been already 
obferved, enraptures, and as it were, ditates the foul ; the fecond dil- 
fufeth over it a ferene delight; the third tickles the fancy, and throws 
the {pirits into an agreeable vibration.” 

Of the three forts of wit here explained, our philofopher pro- 
ceeds to give examples from fome of our beft Englith writers. 

Of Humour our author gives the following definition and de- 
{cription. 

** As wit is the painting, humour is the pathetic, in this inferior 
{phere of eloquence. The nature and efficacy of humour may be thus 
unravelled. A juft exhibition of any ardent or durable paflion, ¢x- 
ci'ed by fome adequate caufe, inflantly attacheth fympathy, the com- 
mou ti¢ of human fouls, and thereby communicates the paffion to 
the breft of the hearer. But when the emotion is either not violent 
or not durable, and the motive not any thing real, but imaginary, oF 
at leafl quite difproportionate to the efle& ; or when the paffion difplays 
ifelf prepofteroufly, {fo as rather to obftra& than to promote its aim ; 

, ral reprefentation, infead of fellow-feeling, ¢re- 
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ates amufement, and univerfally awakens contempt. The portrait in 
the former cafe, we call pathetic ; in the latter, humorous.* It was faid, 
that the emotion mult be either not violent or not durable. This li- 
mitation is neceflary, becaufe a paflion extreme in its degree, as well_as 
lating, cannot yield diverfion to a well-difpofed mind, but generally 
affeds it with pity, not feldom with a mixture of horror and irfdigna- 
tion. The fenfe of the ridiculous, though invariably the fame, is in 
this cafe totally furmounted by a principle of our nature, much more 
powerful. 

‘©The paffion which humour addreffeth as its obje&, is, as hath 
been lignihed above, contempt. But it ought carefully to be noted, 
that every addrels, even every pertinent addrefs to contempt, is not 
humorous. ‘this paffion is not lefs capable of being excited by the 
fevere and tragic, than by the merry and comic manner. The fub- 
je of humour is always chara&er, but not every thing in charaer ; 
its foibles generally, fuch as caprices, little; extravagancies, weak anxie- 
ties, jealoufies, childifh fondnefs, pertnels, vanity, and felf-conceit. 
Ouc finds the greateft {cope for exercifing this talcut in telling familiar 
flories, or in adting any whimfical part in an affumed character. Such 
an one, we fay, has the talent of humouring atale, or any queer man- 
ner which he choofeth to exhibit. . Thus we fpeak of the paflions ig 
tragedy, bat of the humorous in comedy; and even to exprefs paflion 
as appearing in the more trivial occurrences of life, we commonly ule 
this term, as when we talk of good humour, il! humour, peevilh or 
pleafant humour; hence it is that a capricious temper we call hu- 
mourfome, the perfon pofleffed of it a humorilt, and fuch fads or 
events as alford fubje& for the humorous, we denominate comical.” 

But we cannot afford room this month for a farther continua- 
tion of this article, which fhall, therefore, be refumed in our next 
number. 8. 


* It ought to be obferved, that this term is alfo ufed to exprefs any lively 
Kriturcs of fuch fpecialities in temper and conduct, as have neither moment 
enough to intereft fympathy, nor incongruity enough to excite contempt. 
Ja this cafe, humour not being addreficd to patlion, but to fancy, muft be 
confidered asa kind of moral painting; and differs from wit only in thcefe 
two things: firft, in that, character alone is the fubje@t of the former, 
whereas all things whatever fall within the province of the latter ; fecondly, 
humour paiuts more fimply by dircet imitation, wit more varioutly by illui- 
tration and imagery. Of this kind of humour merely graphical, Addifon 
hath given us numberlefs examples in many of the characters he hath fo 
finely drawn, and little incidents he hath fo pleafantly related in his Tatlers 
and Spectators, I mighi remark of the word humcur, as I did of the term 
wit, that we fearcely tind in other languages a wad exactly correfponding. 
The Latin focetie iecms te come the neareft. ‘Lhus Cicero, * luic generi 
* orationis afpergentur etiam sales, qui in dicendo mirum quantum valent : 
* quorum duo genera funt, unum facetiarum, alterum dicacitatis : utetur 
‘ utroque, fed altero in narrando aliquid venufle. altero in jaciendo mitten- 
* doque ridiculo ; cuius geaera plura funt.” Gator, 42. Here one would 
think, that «ec philofopher muft have had ia his eve the dilercat provinces 
of wit and humour, cali'og the formes cicc fos, tac latter fuse. Ut is 
plain, however, that, both oy him and other "aca authors, thei¢ two words 
are often confounded. ‘here zopears, indeed, te be more unsioimity in the 
ule that is made of the fecond term, than ia ihe appiication of the firlt. 
D582 Leciures 






























































404 Thoughis on general and partial Inoculations. 
Leélures concerning Hiflory, read during the year 1775, in Trinity-College, 
Dublin, by Michael Kearney, D. D. 4to. 986d. Murray. 


Thefe letures are in number ‘four; having been read by the lec- 
turer, one at the beginning of each term, before the univerfity of 
Dublin, in conformity to the duty of his office. In thefe ledtures, 
Dr. Kearney traces the Roman government from its origin through 
its feveral changes of form, to its diffolution under military defpotifm, 
~ the abyfs, fays he, of monarchy, .ariflocracy, and democracy. The 
conclufion he deduces from this fucceflive view of the various revolu- 
tions of the Roman flate, is, that fuch revolutions were the natural re- 
fult of thofe events, which fucceedeach other in the regular progrefs of 
fociety : a conclufion which he fupports with much ingenuity and 


plaufibility of argument. There is reafon to hope, from this {pecimen ° 


of the leGturer’s abilities, that the profecution of the plan he appears ta 
have laid down, will prove no lefs ufeful to the univerlity, than repu- 


table to himfelf, 


* * 





Thoughts on general and partial Inoculations. Containing a Tranflation of 
Two Treatifes written when the Author was at Petersburg, and publifhed 
there, by Command of her Imperial Majefly, in the Ruffian Language. 
Aifs, Outlines of Two Plans: one, for the general Inoculation of the 
Poor in fall Towns and Villages. The other, for the general Inocula- 
tion of the Poor in London, and other large and fopulous Places. By the 
Honourable Baron Thomas Dimfdale, Firft Phyfician and Adlual Coun- 
Sellor of State to her Imperial Majefty the Emprefs of all the Ruffias, and 
F.R.S.  Svo. ts. Od. Carnan, 


Thefe tras on inoculation are addreffed to the legiflature of Great 
Biitain. as relating to a fubject extremely interefling to the commu- 
nity. Baron Dimfdale, indeed, fenfibly obferves, that 

‘* To preferve the !:ves and health of the inferior part of mankind, 
has becn an object caretully attended to in all civilized and well regu- 
lated flates, not only trom motives of compaffion, but becaule it has 
-been plainly demontirated that it is the intereft of the wealthy in every 
nation to encourage population, and provide for the wants of the 

r. 

‘* One would indeed, on the firft thought prefume, that the un- 
avoidable neceffities of the indigent would be voluntarily relieved out 
of the abundance of their opulent neighbours ; but the number of 
laws that have been made for the provifion of the poor. are proofs of 
the futility of this expeciation, and the neceflity of compulfion. 

_** Among the many objecis, continues he, that have- been pro- 
vided for, it fcems matter of aflonifhment that no one has ever 
pointed out the fmall-pox as a diftemper, whofe deflruatiive confe- 


quences might be in a great meafure prevented by the interpofition ot 


jegiflature, 
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leciflature, and the affiflance that would be certainly afforded from 
private charity. 

** It is now above fifty years fince inoculation was introduced into 
this country, and like other new inftitutions was then oppofed ; but 
at prefent, though it may be impoffible to define the nambers that 
are yearly inoculated, it is certain that moft of the wealiliy approve 
and avail themfelves of the praSlice : yet we view the bills of mortality 
with unconcern, though they demonftrate that the number of deaths 
from this difeafe is confiderably increafed ; and with the afleing 
circumftance, that they are probabiy of the younger part of the 
people.” ' 

That this increafe of the mortality from this diflemper is owing to 
the indifcreet ule of inoculation appears, from what is here advanced 
on the fubjeé&t, to be more than probable. The public are therefore, 
greatly indebted to this eminent pradlitioner, for his atteution to fo 
alarming a circumflance by haftening the prefent publication ; efpe- 
cially ata time when a project is on foot for inoculating the poor of 
London at their own houfes ; a proje& which he conceives to be 
fraught with dangerous confequences to the community, and not 
likely to anfwer any good purpofe if carried into exccution. 

* * & 





Subflance of a Sheech in Parliament, wpon the Siate of the Nation and the 
prefent Civil War with America. Upon Monday, April 1, 1776. By 
David Hartley, Efq; 1s. Almon. 


It has been hinted, by certain Reviewers, who apparently read no- 
thing but the titles of books, that ‘* it feems from the title that this 
is not Mr. Hartley's genuine {peech."’ IF by this is meant, that it was 
not written before it was fpoken, or taken down in fhort hand during 
its delivery, very poffibly it is not genuine. But if the fum and fub- 
Nance of a fpeech, more correctly expreffed in print than, in’the na- 
ture of things it could be, in fpeaking, conftitute {as we think it fhould) 
its authenticity, we will take upon us to fay this {peech is genuine. We 
muft declare, alfo, farther, that it contains a forcible and well-digefted 
abftract of the beft arguments, made ule of, by the minority, 
to obtain favour of adminiftration on the fide of the Americahs. How 
far they are cogent, it is not our bufinefs to enquire ; fanias componere 
lites non nobis eft. ' We hall only exprefs our concern that the cloven 
foot of party appears, in the advocates on both files the queftion, fo 
plainly beneath the graceful and dignifying robe of pairiolifin, that, 
liowever fpecious their argument, or ftrenuous their power of perfua- 
fion, they can impofe only on the difiant multitude, who place a con- 
fidence in their integrity, which few, if any, popular pleaders in this 
unnatural debate delerve. 

We make no comment on this fpeech being delivered, the fir? of 
Abril, becaufe our Senators by no means confine themfelyes to one day 
ot the year, in making fools of the nation. x 


Shenfone : 
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406 The Exhibition of Fancy. 





Shenflone : or, the Force of Benevolence. A Poem. to. 28. Newbery, 7 


A panegyric on the late Mr. Shenflone of the Leafowes ; whole 
benevolence is here celebrated for his forgivenefs of a robber, to whom 
he gave his purfe, promifed pardon, and afterwards affifted in his 
diftrefs.—A fimilar tale is told in Fielding’s Tom Jones, probably 


founded on the fame incident, if it be, as our poet declares it, n 
founded in truth. This flory with fome refleGions on the virtue of Hi 
gencrofity in general; and on that of Mr. Shenftone in particular, form bis 
the fubject of the piece. It is written in 1hime, and the verlification ig 
is by no means contemptible ; though it bears the marks of great hafle 
or youth. Indeed the writer calls it, in his preface, his infant la- t} 
bour and deprecates, though a little boldly, the cenfure of the ungentle $ 
critic. From Critics fo gentle as we are, therefore, he runs no danger ; 

for, though we do not altogether fubfcribe to his opinion, that ‘ to 1 


wrile well is the moft arduous tafk ia the world,’’ we do agree with 
him, that ‘* though to write to pleafe every one be impoffible, to pleafe 
the better-tempered part of mankind is not fo impratticable.”—Our 
anfant-labourer is quite in the right of it ; for, be it rembered, ‘in his 
favour, that good-tempered people are eafily pleafed.—This poem is 
embellifhed with three {mall plates prettily executed. 

ee * 





The Exhibition of Fancy. A Vifion. to. 1s. Kearfly. 

If this exhibition-fancier be no great poet, he appears to us at leaft to 
be fomething of a prophet. Addreifing himfelf by permiffion, to the pre- 
fident of the Royal Academy, he fays, ‘* The following trifle is, I 
confefs, unworthy your acceptance, and will more than probably die as 
Yoon as born.’ —He feems not only to be a prophet alfo but a philo- 
fopher, adding, ‘‘ if it does, I have not built any great expectations 
on it.’'—-Paticnt and prudent ! One of our critical colleagues, how- 
ever, objects that, ifhe were on the coroner’s inqueft on this occafion, 
he fhould doubt whether this trifle, as its father calls it, was really 
born alive; or whether it be not one of thofe abortions, which the 
poet lays, os 

-——— drop dead-born from the prefs, 

Like the laft gazette or the new addrefs. 
We have recommended to him the examination of its lungs, and 
then perhaps he may determinc.—In the mean time we cannot con- 
clude, from its prefent inanimate flate, with what degree of vivacity 
it might have made its appearance in the world. From the permiffion 
Jo pormpoutly printed at the head of the dedication, we may conclude, 
neverthelefs, that Sir Jofhua Reynolds muft either have an abundant 
thare of good-nature, or but avery bad tafte for poetry. Happy, 
indeed, would our bard, as he fays, have been, could he have paid 
a tribute to his patron that would be coeval with his works: but, fays 
he, ‘*letno one blame me for want of ability.”—Ncither do we . | 
biame thee, for thou art not worth our cenfure. Go and fin _ | 

* 


more, 
The 














The firft Canto of the Revolution. 4°7 





The Fit Canto of the Revolution: An Epic Poem. By Charles Craws 
Jord, Efq. 4to. 1s. Gd. Becket. 


Baccare Frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala Lingua futuro. Vircit. 





* ApvERTISEMENT. The firft of tweive cantos, which the 
author prepofes to write on this fubje&, is here offered to the public. 
He did not publifh them all at once, becaufe he thought that fo 
voluminous a work would fearcely invite the attention of many 
readers. The generality are too indolent to engage in the labor of 
invefligating a production fo extenfive. On the other hand, he 
thonght that if the firft canto met with applaufe, they would be be- 
guiled to attend to the fucceeding eleven.” 


** ARGUMENT TO THE FIRST CANTO. 


The poem opens at the acceffion of James the Second to the throne of 
Great-Biitain.—Singular characier of my Lord Shaftefbury, who 
had oppofed his acceffion, particularly delineated.—Chara@er of 
James touched on.—His devotednef* to theological hatred.—The 
palace of theological hatred, where malice, felt-conceit, folly, ig- 
norance, credulity, &c. attend as minifters, is defcribed in allegory. 
—James, Duke of Monmouth, thie illegitimate fon of Cliarles the 
Second, (but who pretended that he was: legitimate, and confe- 
quently had afpired to the regal power) invades England with an 
intent to dethrone his kinfman James the Second.” 


SPECIMEN. 


T fing the hero, whofe aufpicicus arms 

Drove from the Britifh realm a tyrant king, | 

Hated by thofe he rul'’d;—whom England * hail’d 

Her great protector from her fees abroad, 

‘The guardian, father of her facred laws ; 

Whence the fam’d line of Brunfwick fills her throne, 

And all her glory, all her bleflings rife. 
I woo nor thee, thou goddefs, heav’nly bright ! 

Fair Mufe, who beauteous whilom didit inipire 

The great Mzonides, or Maro’s pen : 

Nor thee, who gav’ft thine aid of later years 

To him, great bard, Britannia’s boafted pride, 

Majeftic Milton ; who, in verfe no lets 

Sublime, a theme unfung before difplay’d : 

But thee, who fairer, lovelier to mine eyes, 

In thefe our days thine infpiration gav’ft 

To him ftill greater, as his page fhines forth 

With equal poetry, with better fenfe, 

Voltaire ;—come ! o’erfhadow me with thy wings, 

Whence I may brood on thoughts fo truly great, 

That when they quicken into lojty verie, 





Attentive 


* It may not be unneceflary to obferve, that the author mentions the 
word England for the fake merely of accuracy and truth, and not to indulge 
any Solis paflion for national reflections. —He means to avoid fuch re- 
flections through his work.—England, it is very well known, fubmitted 
herfelf to the government of William, upon his landing, while Ireland and 
Scotland fome time after oppofed bin. 
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Dr. Goldjmith’s Haunch of Venifon. 


Attentive kings may tremble while they read, 
And trembling learn; the people too give ear, 
While calm and unimpaffion’d, but from thee, 
What cach fhould thun deftructive to their peace, 
What beft purfue, I fing ;—the ravifh/d ear 
Delighting thus, while to the inmoft heart 

I pour inftruction found.—Thus wifely they, 
Who minifter to peevith ailing child, 

Place honey round the cup to guile his fears, 
When he receives the healing draught, compos'd 
Of wormwood, or of other nauseous drug. 


Left our readers fhould fuppofe our author to have happily chardc- 
terifed this piece in the laft diflich, we muft acquaint them that it 
contains five hundred and nine lines, all as good as the above. IF 
they find themfelves therefore beguiled by the honey of thefe, they may 
proceed to gulp down the wormwood of the refit. Indeed, the fingu- 
larity of this writer's tafle in addreffing his invocation to the mufe of 
Voltaire, in preference to thofe of Milion, Virgil and Homer, will not, 
we apprehend, be apt to prejudice the mtinds of poctical readers much 
in his favour. Be this as it may, having done our duty by intio- 
ducing this patriotic poet as early as poflible to the acquaintance of the 
public, we take our leave; leil (as we underftand he is a child of the 
Sun,) we fhould unluckily burn our fingers. The genus irritabile 
vatum are irafcible enough, when under the fimple influence of the 
mufe ; how furious muft be when under the enthuliafm of poetry and 
patriotilm combined! 


W. 





The Haunch of Venifon. A Poelical Epiflle to Lord Clare, By the late 


Dr. Goldfmith. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


A humorous trifle, for the manufcript of which the Author's 
countryman, the publifher, having given the capital confideration of 
nothing at all, at al/, he has coufcientioufly charged the public 
eighteen-pence for each printed copy. Our readess are welcome to 
it for much lefs, 


Thanks, my Lord, for your ven’fon ; for finer, or fatter, 
Never rang’d in a foreft, or finok’d in a platter : 
The haunch was a picture for painters to ftudy ; 
The white was fo white, and the red was fo ruddy ! 
I had thoughts, in my chamber to hang it in view, 
To be fhown my fricads, as a piece of i’irté ; 
As in fome Irifh houfes, where things are fo-fo, 
One a gammon of bacon hangs up for a fhow ; 
But, for catting a rather of what they take pride in, 
They'd as foon think of eating the pan it is fry’d in. 
But hold—let us paufe—Don’t I hear you pronounce 
This tale of the bacon a damnable bounce ? 
Well, fuppofe it a bounce; ture a poet may try, 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly : 
But, my Lord, it’s no bounce : I protcft, in my turn, 
It’s a truth; and your Lordfhip may afk Mr. Burne. 
To go on with my tale—As | gaz'd on the haunch, 
T thought of a friend that was trufty and ftaunch ; 
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So I cut it, and fent it to Reynolds undreft, 
To paint it, or eat it, juft as he lik’d beft. 
Of the neck and the breaft I had next to difpofe ; 
"Pwas a neck and a breaft—that might rival Monroe’s : 
But ia parting with thefe I was puzzled again, 
With the dow, and the who, and the where, and the when: 
There’s Coley, and Williams, and Howard, and Hiff—— 
I think they love ven’fon; 1 know they love beef ¢ 
But—hang it!—to poets, that feldom can eat, 
Your very good mutton’s a, very good treat : 
Such dainties to them! It wou/d look like a flirt, 
Like fending ’em rufles when wanting a fhirt. 

While thus I debated, ia reverie center’d, 
An acquaintance, a friend—as he call'd himfelf, enter’d 5 , 
A fine-fpoken cuftom-houfe « fiicer he, Re 
Who fmil’d as he gaz’d on the ven’fon and me. Me 
* What have we got here —Aye, this is good eating ! ee 
* Your own, I fuppose—or is it in waiting ? 
Why whofe fozuld it be, Sir? Cry’d t, witha flounce; 
I get thefe things often—But that was a bounce. 
* If that be the cafe then,’ cry’d he very gay, 
* I'm glad I have taken this houfe in my way. 
* To-mofrow you take a poor dinner with me ! 
* No words—I infift on’t—precifely at threc. 
* And now that 1 think on’t, as Iam a fianer, 
* We wanted this ven'fon to make up the dinner. ary 
* I'll take no denial—you hall, and you mutt; +) 
* And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for cruft, 
* We'll have Johnfon and Burke ; all the wits will be there ! } 
* My acquaintance is flight, or I'd atk my Lord Clare. 7 
© Here, Porter! this ven’fon with me to Mile-End— ; 
* No words, my dear Gold{mith ! my very good friend!” . 
Thus, feizing his hat, he brufh’d off like the wind, 
And the porter and eatables follow'd behind. J 

Left alone to refle&, having empty'’d my fhelf, | 
And nobody with me at fea, bu: myfelf ; ; 
‘Though I could not help thinking my gentleman hafty, 
Yet Johnfon and Burke, anda good ven’fon pafty, 
Were things that I never diflik’d in my life, E 
‘Thoygh clogg’d with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. ? 
So next day, in due fplendor to make my approach, : 4 

4 





I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 
When come to the place where we all were to dine, 
(A chair-lumber'd clofet, juft twelve feet by nine) 
My friend bid me welcome, but {truck me quite dumb 
With tidings that Johnion arid Burke could not come t 
* And I knew it,” he cry’d; ‘ both eternally fail; 
* The one at the Houfe, and the other with Thrale. 
* But, I warrant for me, we thal! make up the party, 
* With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
© The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
* Who dabble and write in the papers—like you : 
* The one writes the Smarler ; the other, the Scourge : 
* Some think he writes Cinnahe owns to Panurge.’ 
While thus he deferib’d them by trade and by name, 
They enter’d; and dinner was fery ¢ as they came: 
At the top a fry'd liver and bacon was feen; 
At the bottom was tripe in’a {wingin, terrene : 
At the fides there was fpinage and pudding made hot ; 
In the middle—a place, where the ven’fon was not. 
Now, my Lord, as for tripe, it's my utter averfion ; 
Vou. Ill. eet And 
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Ugbrocke Park. 


And your bacon I hate, like a Turk, or a Perfian : 
And what vex'd me moft was that damn’d Scottifh rogué, 
With his long-winded fpeeches, and fmiles, and his brogue: 


* And, Madam,’ fays he, ‘ may this bit be my poifon 
* If a prettier dinner I ever fet eyes on! 
* Pray, a flice of your liver;—hbut may F be curft, 
« But I have eat of your tripe til I’m ready to burft.’ 
* Your tripe,’ quack the Jew, ‘ if the truth I may {peak 
* I could eat of this tripe feven days in a week : 
‘ | like thefe here dinners, fo pretty and fmall; 
« But your friend there, the Doétor, eats nothing at all. 
“ Obo! quoth my friend, * he’ll come on in a trice; 
« He’s keepinga corner for fomething that’s nice: 
* There’s a patty. —* A pafty! réturn’d the Scot ; 
* I don’t care if I keep a corner for thot ;” 
* We'll all keep a corner,’ the ge aw ort : 
We'll all keep a corner, was echo’d about. 
While thus we refolv'd, and the pafty delay’d, 
With looks quite aftonifhing enter'd the maid; 
A vifage fo fad, and fo pale with affright ! 
Wak’'d Priam, by drawing his curtains by night. ‘ 
But too foon wwe found out (for who could miftake her ?) 
That fhe came with fome terrible news from the baker; 
And fo it fell out; for that negligent floven 
Had fhut ont the pafty in se his oven. 
Sad Philomel thus— but let fimiles drop ; 
fod now, that I think on’t, the ftory may ftop. 
‘o be plain, my good Lord, ’tis but tabour mifplac’d 
To fend fuch good Verfes to one of your tafte: 
You've got an odd fomething, a kind of difcerning, 
A relith, 2 tafte, ficken’d over by learning ; 
At leaft it’s your temper, "tis very well known, 
That you think very flightly of all that’s your own ; 
So perhaps, in your habits of thinking amifs, 
You may make a miftake—and think flightly of This.” 





‘ Ugbrooke Park: A Poem. 4to. 9s. Robfon, 


** Oft has the Mose, my Lorp* as here fhe ftray’d, 
With partial eye thefe charming fcenes furvey'd ; 
Oft has fhe fondly wifh’d thefe fcenes to fing, 
And call'd her filters from th’ Aonian fpring. 
To wake her voice to harmony, each grace, 
Each wert feature of th’ enchanting place 
Perfuafively unite. Collected here 
As in one point, all Nature’s charms appear; 
Hills ftrive with woods, with water woods agree, 
Of Devon's charms the grand epitome.” 


* Lord Clifford, Baron of Chudleigh, to whom the poem is wee , 
. ov 


To this piece is prefixed a neatly-engraved frontifpiece, exhibiting 
a perfpedtive view of the fcene, which is the frbje& of the poem: a 
fhort {pecimen of which will give our readers an idea of the enter- 
tainment it may afford to thofe, who are not immediately interelted 
in the beauties of the local defeription. 


K. 


bor 





Lord C——’s Prophecy.—-Tears of the Foot Guards. 411 


Lord Ch——m’s Prophecy, An Ode ; addreffed to Lieutenant General 
G-ge. With explanatory and critical Notes, by the Editor. Ato. Is. 
Almon. 

The foul's dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new light, thro chinks, which time has made. 

Although we cannot in juflice refufe the tribute of praife which is 
due to the wit and humour of this author’s* produ@ions, we cannot 
belp thinking he is not always equally fortunate in his choice of fub- 
jeds, It is recorded asone of the moft flagitious aéts of wickednefs in 
the tyrant Nero, that he amufed himfelf with playing on the fiddle while 
Rome was in flames. It feems a fimilar fort of infenfibility in an 
Englithman to laugh and cut jokes while the mother country, armed 
with military thunders, is direfing her defiructive lightenings to fet 
the towns of her colonies blazing. Admitting that both the men and 
meafures which have brought us into this dreadful ftate of holtility, were 
contemptible as wicked ; yet wickednefs productive of fuch direful 
evils is not the proper object of ridicule. ‘This writer ferioufly com- 
pliments Dr. Price, to whom his pamphlet is dedicated, as a friend 
to the con/titution of Britain, and the rights of mankind. But to 
make this compliment the Doéor's due, the Door fhould have 
fhewn himfelf a friend to Britain; he fhould have difplayed his 
zeal for the rights of Englifimen, before he ftood up for the rights 
of mankind; he fhould have fhewn his love for his mother country 
before he had pretended affection for her colonies: Granting, 
that what the Dotor has advanced were all true; the truth is not, 
in fuch cafes, to be fpoken at all times. Had Dr. Price followed Dr. 
Franklin, and betaken himfelf to that country, whofe intereft he fo 
warmly efpoufes againft thofe of his own, he might then be faid to 
have aded confiftently ; indeed it becomes the bird to betake himfelf 
to fome other neft after he has foully bewrayed his own: but we think 
ferioufly, the political happinefs of our native country fhould never 
be trifled with as 2 matter of dry {peculation, nor [ported with asa 
matter of merriment, 

M. 








The Tears of the Foot-Guards, on their Departure for America. Writlen 
by an Enjfign in the Army, 4to. 1s. Kearfley. 

A fatire, fuch as it is, againft effeminacy ; which the writer has ab- 
furdly put into the mouth of a military fribble. It requires more art 
and delicacy than this writer poffeffes to make any charaGer fatirize it- 
felf. The ftyle alfo is vulgar and indelicate enough for even the 
drummer of a marching regiment ; witnefs 

‘* Souls without fpank, and pockets without pence :’ ; 
fo that we cannot, by any. means, give credit to the title, or fuppofe it 
written by an officer of the guards. 


* Apparently the author of the Heroic Epift!e to Sir William Chambers, 


with a number of other ingenious, though hattily-written, poetical and 
hwmourous performances ; to the fu'siccts of moft of which, his ftileand man- 
ey are more happily adapted than tcy are to the prefent. 


Tt Anfuer 
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An Anfwer to the Tears of the Foot-Guards, @c. 4to. 18+ Kearfley. 

If both the fong and anfwer were fold together in a book for a haif- 
fenny, as many others are, they would be flill too dear. We conceive 
them both to be the production of the fame pen; and, indeed, it is 
With propriety that he who fet the froward children a-crying thould 
dry up their tears and quiet them again. 


Hawes’s Examination of Primitive Phyfic. 


* * 
. 





A Week ata Cottage. A Pufioral Tale. S8vo. 2s. Hawes. 


There is fome merit in the defcriptive part of this performance ; and, 
if the file had been correct and fimpie, as the fubje& required, it 
might be read with fome degree of fatisfa@ion.—As it is, it is the 
ftiangeft low bombaft we remember to have mct with. 

** * 





An Examination of the Rev. Mr. Fohn Wefley's Primitive Phyfic: fhewing, 
That a great Number of the Prefcriptions therein contained, are founded 
on Ignorance of the Medical Art, and of the Power and Operation of Me- 
dicines: and that itis a Publication calculated to do effential Injury to the 
Healti: of thofe Perfons who may place Confidence init. Interfperfed with 
Medical Remarks and P-aétical Obfervations. By W. Hawes, Apothe- 
cary. Svo. 1s. 6d, Cadell. 

Highly as we think the public indebted to many of the medical 
practitioners of the prefent times, there are few to whom it owes 
greater obligations than to the worthy author of this publication, 
The part he has taken in the inftitution of the fociety for the re- 
covery of drowned perfons, in conjunétion with his ingenious col- 
Jeague, Dr. Cogan, docs him particular honour. And though 
his zeal in the cafe of Dr, Goidfimith may have been mifcon- 
ftrued, as tending to decry a powerful and efficacious medicine ; 
he certainly acted the part of a judicious apothecary, in advifing 
againit its indifcriminate and injudicious adminiftration.——In 
the prefent cafe, it is to be lamented that the infamous publica- 
tion, to which it is intended as an antidote, did not fall fooner 
into his hands; as it is morally impoffible (if what the author of 


: it declares, refpecting its falc, be true*) that it muft not have 


been eventually tre caufe of many murders! We can hardly 
fpeak of it, indeed, with common patience ; as, whatever excufe 
may be made for the quackery of ignorant old women, we can- 
not help thinking that a man of Mr. Weflcy’s education, know- 
ledge of the world, and pretenfions to religion, confcious as he 
mult be of his ignorance of medicine, and his influence over 
others, if poffible more ignorant than himfelf, deferves, for this 
piece of phyfical empiricifm, neither more nor lefs than to be 


hanged 


* Having gone through, as Mr. Weftley informs the public, twenty or 
thirty editions. 








Hawes's Examination of Primitive Phyfc. 413 
hanged. ¥or in murder, acceflaries are principals, and though 

he might not be guilty of malice afore-thought, he certainly did 

it at the inftigation of the devil, not having the fear of God be- 

fore his eyes ; which in a profeffed divine is truly diabolical. 

The recipes contained in Mr. Wefley’s Primitive Phyfic are 
no fewer than one thoufand and twelve; from the remarks on 
many of which, Mr. Hawes fufficiently proves, that no perfon 
can ‘** with any degree of fafety, rely on a compilation fo ex- 
tremely injudicious; the pretended remedies contained therein, 
being often of no ufe, and thofe which might be of utility, gene- 
rally unattended with fuch directions, or regard to times and cir- 
cumftances, as would be neceffary to render them. efficacious; 
and indeed, often calculated only to produce the moft dangerous 
and fatal effeéts.” 

We fhall content ourfelves with quoting only two.——‘* No. 
445- For a Bloody Flux, drink culd water as largely as poflible 
till the flux ftops.”—Well faid, Dr. Sangrado; it is plain that, 
if the patient be carried off by the flux before it ftops, he will 
not have drank cold water enough, or as largely as poffible. 
“No. 683. Zo one poifoned, give one or two drachms of di- 
ftiiled verdigris.”. A dofe that would effectually poifon twenty or 
thirty people, though not poifoned before. But this, Dodfor 
Wefley fays, is an error of the prefs that has efcaped the correc- 
tor in one or more of the twenty or ibirty editions of this publi- 
cation. For drachms read grains. We thould be apt, indced, to 
make many grains of allowance for errors of the prefs, by which 
we ourfelves are fo often made to write nonfenfe, But Mr. Hawes 
aflures us that this excufe is an ** artful evafion; for this error is 
in the fifth, the eighth, and the fixteenth editions; and there 
is the greateft reafon to believe, that it has pafled through every 
edition; for though Mr. W. has been publicly called upon to 

point out the edition in which there was not this error, he has 

not been able to point out any one.” Mr. Hawes, indeed, fuffi- 
ciently expofes the effrontery of this reverend quack. His 
pamphlet, however, is not confined merely to the pointing out 
fuch errors as might prove moft fatal; his medical remarks and 
obfervations ferving to fet thofe perfons right whom Mr. Wefley - 
‘may have mifled. We earneftly recommend it, therefore, as 
particularly ufeful, and even neceffary, to all fuch as poflefs and 


pay any regard to Mr. Wefley’s Primitive Phy/ic. 
K. 








A Matter of Moment. Svo. 6d. Corral. 
This matter of moment is the inaccurate and deficient method of 
examining witneffes in the Court of Chancery; which the writer 
thinks, and with apparent reafon, requires coriection and amend- 
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414 Addrefs to the Genius of America: 


The Life of the Countefs of G——. By Gellert. Tranflated fiom the 
German. ByaLady. 12mo, 2 vol. 5s. Law. 


If we are not miftaken this novel has been tranflated, though but 
indiffereniiy, into Englifh, before. ‘Lhe prefent is an elegant and 
faithful verfion ; doing honour to the abilities of the ingenious Tranf- 
hator ; of fome of whofe original pieces, the Editor gives us reafon to 
expect the publication. = 





The Polite Preceptor: or a Colleétion of Entertaining and inftrudtive E/fays : 
Selected from the bet Englifh Writers, and arranged in the moft natural 
Order ; with a view to infpire into the Minds of Youth the looe of Virtue, 
and the Principles of true Tafie and juff Reafoning. 1gmo0. 3s. Crowder. 


This mifcellany contains upwards of one hundred effays ; by the 
judicious choice of which, the compiler has effected his profeffed 
defign ; that of rendering it the moft regular and compleat colle&ion 
of the kind that has hitherto appeared in the Englith language. 

*-* 





The Origin of Printing: In two Effays. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Bowyer 
and Nichols. 


A concife and accurate Hiftory of Printing. —Eflay the fix contains 
a kind of abftra of Dr. Middleton's treatife on that fubjeét, as far as 
it tejates to England. The fecond comeprehends a fketch of the fnb- 
jed-matter of the Origines Typographice of Meerman. To thefe eflays 
3s added an appendix, containing an account of the Greek and Hebrew 
books firlt printed; anda hiflory of the Polyglotts. 





* * 





Bedlam, @ Ball, and Dr. Price's Obfervitions on the Nature of Civil Li- 
berty. A poetical Medley. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


If this mediey-monger be not as yet a Bedlamite, we would advife 
his friends to confult Dr. Monro, or fome other medical practitioner, 
who may be beft able to inform them, whether it be not proper to 
abridge a little of his particular civil liberty, Icft he fhould by and by 
make anuncivil ule of it, to the prejudice of the public in general. 





An Aldrefs to the Genius of America. By the Rev. Chriftopher Wells, Lec- 


turer of Penryn, Cornwall, 15. Dodiley. 

If Mr. Wells be no better a reader than he is a writer, we fear his 
auditors of Penryn will not edify much by his preaching. But, tho’ 
no great poet, he may be a good divine ; and indeed, an enthufiaftic 
devotion to the mukes is buta kind of heathenith idolatry at beft ; not- 
withitanding they muft be invoked, aud be propitious too, or the poet 
will make but a poor hand of it. Invité Minervd. Addrefs what ge- 
nius he will, his verfes will net be wortha farthing. 


**, 
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¢€¢ OR RES PON DEN C &, 
TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Without intending to call in queftion the judgment of thof correfpon« 

dents, whofe hints you have adopted, in regard to giving a critical account 

of every production that comes from the prefs; I beg leave to remonitrate 

againft the motive, you alledge, for fuch adoption. You intimate that the 

worft authors would rather be formally damned to fame, than fived by being 
configned to oblivion. I am by no means fatisfied that this is a general cafe; 
and am not a little apprehenfrve, from the feverity of your damnatory ttile, 
that, if you fpeak of every bad writer as he deferves, you will raife fuch a » eft 
of hornets about your ears that you may repent of yourrefolation. You Luce 
not, at prefent, the beft character for good-nature; what then will be faid of 
you, if you put this defign into execution ? And, indeed, to what purpotfe 
ihculd you exprefsly ftigmatize the demerit of fuch works as you have hither- 
to thought barely worth mentioning? Is not your neglect of thema fufiicient 
eondemnation? Why then pais a formal tentence, which can only ierve to 
irritate the writers, whofe vanity might otherwife more favourably conftrue 
that contemptuous filence; which would yet be obvious to the publick. 

An inftance or two of what the ot/er reviewers have faid of productions, on 
which you have been filent, will thew that they might as well have been ti'ent 
too. Thus of ove they fay, “ Pert, filly, vain and dull. Of usther, ** Feeble, 
incoherent, and injudicious. Of a third, “ Lowand feurriious. Of a fours, 
in a line from the author, ‘* The top’s mere froth, the bottom filth and nud. 
Ofa fifth, ‘ A frivolous altercation unworthy the attention of the publick. 
Of a fixth, ‘* Nothing either good or bad ean be faid of this work. Of a /e- 
venth, ** Asthe author configns his production to oblivion, we fhall make 
no other animacverfion on it, that as it treats of notbing, fo there is no< 
thing in it.” Now would not thefe critics, I fay, have a¢ted juft as wily, 
their readers been as much edilied, and their authors as well fatisfied, if. ha- 
ving nothing to fay, or nothing deferving to be faid of fuch productions, : hey 
had practifed your referve in faying nothing? 

I have pre reafon for withing you to proceed, as you have hitherto done, 
in giving abftracts or inftructive and entertaining extracts from valuable pub- 
lications, with only the mere titles of others ; as thofe abftra&ts may be iuller 
and the extracts larger than, in the prefent teeming {tate of the prefs, the li- 
mits of a twelve-penny pamphlet will otherwife admit. Inftances of the in 
convenience of dwelling indifcriminately on a// books are obvious im the 
contracted accounts thence neceffary to be given of fome that wov!d bear 

uotation; I will mention only two. Of Mr. a Election Ball the 

onthly Reviewers fay, it is ‘* Replete with genuine humour, wit and ridi- 
cule,” and this is all they fay. I remember that, withia a few days of its 
firft publication you gave us an extract of every thing in it worth reading. 
Of another little poem the fame reviewers very lately toid us, ‘ It is the pro- 
duction of an eafy, elegant bard.” Some months ago yon gaveus the whole of 
that eafy, elegant production. I could point out a number oi fimilar inftanees 
of the advantage your readers would reap by your continuing to give an ac 
count only of the beft publications and paffling over the reft. I hope there- 
fore, you will take the matter into reconfideration, for the fake of thos: who, 
not having an opportunity of fecing the books themfelves, may have their 
curiofity gratified by copious abftracts and well felected extracts; which, to 
our credit, have hitherto diftinguifhed the London Review, and iudced con- 
iente the principal merit of every Lirgraxy Journat. 
I am Gentlemen, 
Your friend and admirer, 
Chelfea, Apri! 10, 1776. J. S. SOWDEN. 
*,* We are obliged to Mr. Sowden for the intereft he feems to take in the 


proper conduct of ow: Review, but we hope he will approve our paying equal 
regard 
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416 CORRESPONDENCE. 


regard to the good will and good advice of others. We flatter ourfelves, ir. 
deed, that, by due attention to the labours of the prefs and the literary me- 
rit of its productions, we may, on our prefent plan, take fome notice of them 
all, without contracting our extracts from the moft deferving. 





TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


As I underftand, Gentlemen, by your /s/, that you mean, in fome future 
Review to animadvert on the purpofes defigned to be anfwered, by the fa- 
mous experiments in a heated room, by the Drs. Fordyce and Blagdon, re- 
corded in the laft volume of the Philofophical ‘Tranfactions ; I take the liberty 
to inform you, by way of preventing miftakes, that I have been let into a 
feeret ; which, with all your critical fagacity, you may poflibly not be able to 

enctrote. 

PTE f. experiments are but a link in the chain of that evidence, which the 
Scote! hile Gphers have been for fome time paft endeavouring to complcat, in 
order t cai civate feepticijm and bind infideliiy in bondage. The celebrated 
Drs. Reid, Je+itie and Ofwald have torged the metephyfical, moral and theol- 
gical parts: to which the Drs. Fordyce and Blagdon, Mr. Hunter and others, 
are about ta add the phyficad: the defign of thefe experiments being neither 
move nor ic& than to propagate fcriptural credulity, by proving the natural 

oflibility, and therefore the moral probability, of the human body's bear- 
ing the beat of a fiery furnace, as exemplified in the adventure of Shadrach, 
Mefhec and Abednego. You's, 

4 Laopicean, or Lukewarm, Piilofopher. 


P. S. As a proof of the truth of the above information, there will 
fhortly appear in the faid Philofophical Tranfifions, fome experiments, equally 
curious, to prove the fimilar probability of the ftory of Danic/ in the Lion's 
Den, and Fonas in the Whale’s Belly : to that of the latter, thofe of the in- 
genious Mr. John Hunter, refpedcting the /ife of the blood, being defigned as 
an introdudtion ; the main experiments to be furnifhed by Dr. Cogan and 
Mr. Hawes, the medical inftitutors of the laudable fociety for reftoring 
drowned perfons; whofe practice, that learned Antiquarian, the late Ebe- 
nezer Mutcle, maintained was prevalent at Nineveh, and is even coéval 
with the general deluge, notwithftanding the different fuccefs of the experi- 
ments on tlie children of Noah, and the dons of Anak. 


= 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor of the London Review is obliged to Mr. Norman for his friendly 
teprehenfion ; but again begs leave to repeat, that he does not hold himéelf 
accountable for the rcligious or political opinions of any of his affociates. 
If the clerical petitioners 2nd their partizans have not been fo much coun- 
tenaneed in the Review as their Opponents, it has probably been on ac- 
count of the greatcr merit or confiftency obferved in the writings of the-lat- 
ter: it being the fixed determination of the Editor to give the difputants on 
both fides, as well in that as in every other suntopaslp, equal advantage. 

We have received a letter of complaint, in behalf of a Bookfeller ; whofe 
property we are {aid to have injured, in condemning the Tranilation of Scar- 
ron's famous Romance imputed to the late Dr. Goldimith. ce Vol. Il. 
page 475. We are forry if, at any fime, the difcharge of our duty to the 
public thould prove injurious to individuals ; but we conceive the blame to 
lie at their door and not ours. Io this caie, in particular, we conceived 
ourfelves bound to do juftice to the memory and fame of Dr. Goldfmith, by 
declaring our opinion that the tranflation in quéftion was net his; an cpinion 
in which it appears the public have acquiefeed. Had the Bookieller applied 
to us, before he purcha.ed the copy, we might have prevented his difap- 
pointment; but we are determined neither to encourage the ignorange of 
pebliflcrs, nor the impotitions of publication, by contributing to their fuccefs- 
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